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FF any thing I have written ever 
contributed to the welfare and 
happineſs of my fellow creatures, it 
was this little Treatiſe when it was 
comprized in a much narrower com- 
paſs than the preſent publication now 
exhibits it. Some years ago it was 
drawn up at the requeſt of a very 
worthy Lady, the mother of a large 
family, to whom I am under the 
oreateſt obligations, The huſband of 
this Lady, though a gentleman of 


diſtinguiſhed underſtanding and poſ- 


ſeſſed of the moſt friendly diſpoſi- 
tions, 
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PREFACE. 
tions, yet having contraQed, in early | 
life, an intemperate habit, would, at 
times, involve his amiable companion 
in the laſt affliction, and on a ſudden 
change an happy family into a ſcene 
of wretchedneſs. If the reader will 
imagine to himſelf the ſituation of 
one of the moſt excellent of her ſex, 
and of a. number of ingenuous and' 
well diſpoſed children, all whom 1 
ſincerely loved, and all whoſe happi- 
neſs depended on the ſobriety and 
virtue of one ſingle perſon, he will 
behold a faithful picture of the ſtate 
of my mind and of its ſenſibilities, 
when I compoſed this little manual. 
In ſeveral publications I have ex- 
hibited to the world what, after im- 
partial 
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partial examination, I apprehended to 
be the genuine doctrines of the goſpel, 
and have honeſtly attempted to render 
my fellow creatures rational and intelli- 
gent Chriſtians : every wiſe and good 
man will forgive me, if I, once at leaſt, 
manifeſt an equal zeal and ardour in 
making my fellow creatures ſober and 


temperate. I publiſh this little vo- 


lume from a perſuaſion that it will 


be of ſervice to every one. who reads 
it with a view to his health, improve- 
ment, and happineſs, Were the Phi- 
loſophers, Lawgivers, and Orators, 


who have ever lived in all the ages 


and nations of the world, all aſſem: 


bled, they could never ſufficiently ex 
poſe the madneſs and miſery of In- 


2. tem- 
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temperance and habitual exceſs, 1 
love mankind and the wiſe and good 
Former of them. I would deteſt my 
heart, if I thought any human boſom 
comprized within its narrow precincts 

more generous and diffuſive benevo- 
lence, than my own. I would in- 
finitely rather prove the inſtrument 
of rendering two or three families 
happy, by making an huſband or a 
brother temperate and virtuous, than 
convert a kingdom to my own reli- 
s. I know that ſe- 


gious ſpeculati 
veral will read This little book, merely 
becauſe it is new—not a few, becauſe 
it is mine—and that many of its rea- 
ders, after having received from it 
my fulleſt conviction of the folly and 
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guilt of Intemperance, will immolate 
their judgment of this ſubject to the 
firſt company that demands the ſa- 
criſice. I never yet affected, nor 
ever ſhall affect, ſublimer attainments 
either in religion, in virtue, or in 
knowledge, than other men; but 
this I can confidently affirm, That 
to an uniform courſe of regularity 
and temperance I owe many ſatisfac- 
tions, which I would not reſign for 
all the opulence and honours of this 
world—an uninterrupted ſeries of 
health for many happy years—a fund 
of calm chearfulneſs and mental ſe- 
renity—a ſtate of mind propitious to 
ſtudy and literary induſtry—a ratio- 
nal enjoyment of the bleſſings of the 

preſent 


=, 
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preſent tranſitory life and, above 
all, good hopes with regard to fu- 
turity. 


EDWARD HARWOOD, 


| Great Ruſſel-ftreet, 
Bloomſbury, London; 
Auguſt 1, 1774. 
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SECTION I. 


HE wiſdom of the divine go- 


vernment 1n no inſtance appears 


more illuſtrious, than in connecting 
man's happineſs with his duty. Thoſe 
things, which if practiſed, would in- 
troduce confuſion and miſery into the 
moral creation, and be attended with 

B con- 
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conſequences fatal to men's tran- 
quillity and happineſs, are graciouſly 
prohibited: as on the contrary, thoſe 
things which neceſſarily conſpire to 
render men approved of God, eſ- 
teemed by the wife and good, and 
happy in themſelves, are by the wit- 
dom and goodneſs of the Almighty 
univerſally enjoined. God ſolely in- 
tends our perſonal happineſs, when 


he commands us to practiſe the pre- 
cepts of virtue. It cannot be his 


own eſſential happineſs which he con- 
ſults by theſe exhortations. His im- 
mutable happineſs would ſuffer no 


diminution by our neglecting, or re- 
_ecive any acceſſion by our cultivating, 


moral goodneſs. The performance of 
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all religious, ſocial, and private du- 
ties, derives its obligation ſolely from 
the welfare and utility of mankind, 
and ſovereign benevolence inculcates 
it merely to ſubſerve and promote the 
beſt intereſts of human nature in every 
ſtation and ſituation of life. Happi- 
neſs is inſeparably combined with 
virtue : it neceſſarily reſults from it. 
The divine plan of moral government 
is founded on this baſis: the conduct 
of God towards his creature man is 
regulated by this primary principle. 
There is no branch of virtue, but 
is productive of happineſs, as its pro- 
per and neceſſary fruit. Every the 
ſmalleſt attainment in this divine 
ſcience improves the mind, and pro- 
N B 2 por- 
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portionably carries us towards the 
ultimate end of our exiſtence. God 
originally deſigned us for happineſs, 
but perfectly knew we could never 
acquire it, except by obeying the great 
laws of our nature. This determined 
him to give us a ſyſtem of moral du- 
ties with rewards and puniſhments 
annexed to the obſervance or violation 
of them, and to eſtabliſh man's feli- 
city, where in the nature of things it 


could only be eſtabliſhed, on the foun- 


dation of virtue. 


The benevolent 3 which 
God Almighty expreſſes for the well- 
being and happineſs of mankind are 
no where more eminently conſpicu- 
ous than in the injunction of Tem- 


T pP PERANCE. 


po, 
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PERANCE. This virtue has the moſt 
beneficial influence on the welfare 


and happineſs of every perſon, and, 
whenever practiſed, is attended with 


the moſt ſalutary conſequences. It is 

a a virtue, that immediately carries its 
| own happy effects with it, and is no 
ſooner practiſed, but rewarded. Other 
virtues, which we exert, have conſe- 
quences remote and ſometimes uncer- 

tain, and are, as it were, diffuſed 

and loft amidſt the community to 
which we belong. But TzMPER ANCE 

is a virtue, which has the wellbeing 

of individuals for its object, and ter- 
minates on the perſon who exerciſes 

it, I know of no virtue that is more 
friendly to human nature than T'zw- 

B 3 RAM. 
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PERANCE./. . Temperance conduces to 
render our nature what God deſigned 
it ſhould be. It has the happieſt 
effects upon the body and mind, and 
enables both to perform their reſpec- 
tive operations with the greateſt free- 
dom and facility. It gives a man 
the true poſſeſſion of himſelf, and 
ever preſerves his rational powers 
alert and vigorous, It renders the 
mind calm and ſerene *, gives ani- 
mation to every power, and corro- 
borates every faculty, A ſober perſon 
knows 


r 
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V Verecundia, et quaſi quidam ornatus 
vite T:MPERANTIA, et modeſtia, omniſque 
ſedatio perturbationum animi, et rerum mo- 
dus cernitur. Cicero de Officiis, p. 99. ait. 
Grævii, 1688. See alſo Tuſcul. Duet, Lib. 
5. p. 335. Edit. Davis, Cantab. 1723. 
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knows nothing of the perturbation; 
tumult and darkneſs of an intempe- 
rate man's ſoul, and is a ſtranger 
to thoſe craving, impetuous, and un- 
governable paſſions, that tyrannize 
over him. The former enjoys an 
uniform and unruffled tranquillity, 
the latter ſeizes a falſe momentary 
pleaſure, which is ſure to be ſucceeded 
by ſatiety of appetite, debility of un- 
derſtanding, and remorſe of con- 
ſcience, The temperate man can 
diſcharge the proper offices of his ſta- 
tion with vigour and expedition : the 
intemperate is both averſe from la- 
bour, and incapable of undergoing it. 
Senſuality, when once it hath invaded 


and occupied the ſoul, for ever im- 
B 4 . pairs 
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pairs and debilitates its powers, and 
 depreſſes into earth this particle of the 
Divine nature *, as Horace emphati- 
cally terms it. But ſobriety harmo- 
nizes every paſſion, controuls every 
ſenſual deſire, and preſerves us in a 
happy diſpoſition to do or ſuffer what- 
ever the providence of God may call 
us to do or ſuffer. 

The body eminently ſhares the 
benign influence of this moſt friendly 
virtue. It is the beſt preſeryer of - 

this 


_— 
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—Vides ut pallidus omnis 

 Coena deſurgat oy] quin corpus onuſ- 
tum 

Heſternis vitiis animum * g e 

| una, | 

= Aqui afigit humo divine particulam auræ. 
Hlorat. Sat. Lib. ii. Sat. 2. ver. 76. 
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this exquiſite and aſtoniſhing machine, 
for it enables all the parts to perform 
their functions with freedom and effi- 
cacy. It prevents thoſe fatal diſor- 
ders and dire diſeaſes, which ſo fre- 
quently ruin the health and irreme- 
diably deſtroy the conſtitution of the 
intemperate . In ſhort, if we be 


deſirous 


2 1 
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* 'Temperance, ſays Mr. Addiſon, has thoſe 
particular advantages above all other means 
of health, that it may be practiſed by all 
ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon or in 
any place. It is a kind of regimen into 
which every man may put himſelf, without 
interruption to buſineſs, expence of money, 
or loſs of time. If exerciſe throws off all 
ſuperfluities, temperance prevents them; if 
exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither 
ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe raiſes 
proper ferments in the humours, and promotes 
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deſirous to render our paſſage through 
human life as agreeable and happy 
as poſſible; if we be deſirous to make 
the tranſitory period of our exiſtence 
in this world a real comfort and bleſ- 
ſing to ourſelves; if we be deſirous to 
preſerve our health, our reputation, 
our fortune, and all our beſt intereſts 
both for this world and another; then 
Temperance is the only happy ſcience 
which will ſecure to us theſe invalu- 
able bleſſings; for ſobriety is the 
only art to make mankind happy, 


and 


—— 


_ 


the circulation of the blood, temperance gives 
nature her full play, and enables her to exert 
| herſelf in all her force and vigour; if exerciſe 
diflipates a growing diſtemper, temperance 
ſtarves it, | Spe&ator, No. 195. 
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and to enſure to them, for a conſider- 
able term of years, a ſeries of ratio- 


nal happineſs. 
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SECT. , 


F the ſalutary conſequences of 
TEMP ERANcR Health is de- 


ſervedly to be eſteemed among the 


primary. Next to the favour of our 
Maker and the approbation of our 
conſcience, health is the greateſt bleſ- 
ſing man enjoys. It is principally 
this that renders exiſtence a happineſs 

to us, and life an object of deſire. 

The loſs of health implies the loſs of 

every thing pleaſant and delectable. 
To enjoy good health is better than 
to command the whole world, ſays 
St. Evremond. Health is the foun- 

dation 
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dation of every bleſſing ; for without 
this we could not reliſh the moſt ex- 
quiſite pleaſures, or enjoy the moſt 
deſirable objects. When the body 
is in an healthful ſtate, the mind is 
enlarged, ſays Dzmocriros in a letter 
to HieeockaTts; it is, therefore, 
adds he, incumbent on thoſe who 
are engaged in worthy purſuits to 
pay a ſtudious attention to their 
health ; for when the body is in a ſtate 
of ſuffering, the mind feels no incli- 
nation for the ſtudy and exerciſe of 
virtue ; indiſpoſition throws a dread- 
ful obſcurity over the mind,. and 
involves the underſtanding in the ſame 
el 5 . e Hilti unhappy 
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unhappy ſtate . The want of health 
nothing can conpetifabh + : no felis 
city we can ſubſtitute can fully ſupply 
its abſence, Its invaluable worth is 
only known when it is loſt, This 


brightens all the proſpects of human 
life, 


„6 5 
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Democriti Epiſtola ad Hippocratem, apud Hip- 
pocratis opera, p. 1288. Edit, Foefii, Ge- 
ne væ, 16 57. 


+ If a man, ſays Pindar, is bleſſed with 
health, opulence, and honour, let him not 
wiſh to become a God. 

| T7 • 
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life, and diffuſes the charm of plea- 
ſure over all its ſcenes. Without 
health the ſun is darkneſs, muſic is 
diſcord, all nature, replete as it is 
with delight and good, a gloomy and 
chearleſs abode, and every pleaſure, . 
the world hath in it, paſſes ſwiftly 
over the ſurface of the heart without 
leaving any impreſſion behind. 

If riches, ſays an excellent wri- 

ter, could always purchaſe eaſe, 
| or if honours could make diſtem- 
pers keep their diſtance, and force 
the gout and ſtone to pay re- 
ſpect to quality, who would not be 
covetous, and with reaſon? Who 
would not be ambitious, if health 
were at the command of power, or 
could be reſtored by honour ? But 


alas ! 
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alas! a white ſtaff will not help gouty 
feet to walk better than a common 
cane; nor a blue ribband bind up a 
wound, ſo well as a common fillet: 
the glitter of gold and of diamonds 
will but hurt ſore eyes, inſtead of 
curing them and an aching head will 
be no more eaſed by wearing a crown, 


than a common night cap. Croeſus him- 


ſelf, when ſick, was a poor creature. 


Health is the ſoul that animates all 
the pleaſures of life, and, without 
it, a man ſtarves at the beſt and 


greateſt tables, makes faces at the 


nobleſt and moſt delicate wines, is 
poor and wretched in the midſt of the 

greateſt treaſures and fortunes. With- 
out health, youth loſes all its vigour, 


beauty 
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beauty all its charms ; the ſofteſt 
muſic grates in our ears ; converſation 
is diſagreeable; palaces are priſons, 
or of equal confinement ; riches are 
uſcleſs as to enjoyment ; honour and 
attendance are cumberſome, and 
crowns themſelves a burden *. 
Certainly therefore any art, which 
would inſtruct mortals to ſecure this 


invaluable bleſſing, muſt be ardently 


cultivated, and its ſalutary leſſons be 
received with pleaſure and gratitude. 
Aſſuredly that wiſdom muſt above 
all others be ſtyled the moſt illuſ- 
trious and uſeful, which would teach+ 

a man 


A— * 
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Sir William Temple. Miſcellanies, 3d part. 
'+ The vaſt number of books profeſſedly 


written to preſerve the health of all the va- 
- _ rious 
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a man to prolong the years of his 

life, and ſecure to him the poſſeſſion 

of health and real enjoyment—Tem- 
| perance 
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rious ranks and profeſſions of men, evinces the 
ſupreme importance of the ſubject. 
On the health of Princes. 
Ramazzini de Principum ſanitate tuenda. 
On the health of the common people: 


Fortunatus Plempius de 7ogatorum valetudine 


tuenda. | 
Dr. Tiſſot's Avis au peuple ſur leur ſantẽ. 
On the health of the army : 
Shinivergerus de militantium ſanitate tuendA, 


Sir. John Pringle! 78. mh book on this 


ſubject. 
On the health of ſeamen : 


Montaguana de Navigantium ſanitate tuend3. 


Wilkinſon's Tutamen nauticum, or, Sea- 
man's Preſeryative. | 
On the health of wechanicks : 
Ramazzini de morbis artificum diatribe. 
On the health of /cholars - 
Dr. Tiſſot's Avis au gens des lettres. 
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perance is this wiſdom: Sobriety is 
this happy art. The only ſcience that 
conducts men to happineſs by mode- 
rating their deſires, This it is that 
gives us the true enjoyment of our - 


exiſtence, and of all the pleaſures of 


our exiſtence, This it is that invigo- 
rates every faculty both of body and 


mind, and maintains their ſeveral 


functions in regularity and harmony, 

I do not deny but there are inſtan- 
ces, though I believe them to be 
very rare, of intemperate perſons at- 
taining extreme longevity ; but, this 
I will peremptorily aſſert, that there 
never was a perſon who enjoyed a 


happy old age, which had not tem- 
perance for its foundation. The na- 
n 14 ove 
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tive ſtrength of a conſtitution, per- 
haps, for a conſiderable number of 
years, may baffle and ſurmount every 
unnatural method to impair and un- 
dermine it, and defeat every wicked 
attempt to deſtroy it. Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, riot, drunkenneſs and debauch- 
ery, may for a conſiderable time per- 
haps leave the unhappy wretch health 
and ſtrength enough to enjoy the 
brutal pleaſures of them. But, O 
reader, I beſeech thee, contemplate 
the cloſe of his life! View the even- 
ing of his days! Alas how changed, 
how fallen ®1 Wee are thoſe fond 
| hopes 
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hopes of health and happineſs, in 
which he once exulted? Where are 
thoſe frantic pleaſures he thought 
would never be interrupted ? Where 
is that vigour, which he flattered 
himſelf that he ſhould ever enjoy un- 
broken and unimpaired? All his 
former ſyſtem of happineſs hath now 
evinced itſelf to be inane and viſio- 
nary. The paſt follies of an ill- ſpent 


fe have left him no ſtrength to con- 


tend with the infirmities of old age. 
All that fund has long ago been ex- 
hauſted. His body is the ſeat of in- 
veterate and complicated diſeaſe. The 
whole fabric is broken and ruined, 
and makes every day ſpeedy advances 
to its final diſſolution. Nothing in 

cz nature 
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nature can mitigate his pains, no me- 
dical ſkill can aſſuage thoſe ſufferings, 
that are the effect of a long courſe of 
intemperance. Days and nights, long 
and tedious days and nights revolve 
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in tardy ſucceſſion and ſhed their woes 
upon him. He languiſnes under flow 
conſuming pains, which return with 
greater and greater ſeverity, till all 
the feeble powers of nature are ex- 
hauſted. 
But what is the ſtate of his mind 
in this deplorable ſituation? His 
mind feels more exquiſite torments ? 
than his diſeaſed body. It broods þ 
over the miſeries of its condition, and ; 


condemns itſelf for its wretched infa- 
tuation in having voluntarily incurred 
| it. 
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it. It reviews the paſt ſcenes of guilt 
and profligacy with horror and re- 
morſe. Nothing diſtracts it ſo much 
as the reflection that it might have 
acted otherwiſe. All its enormities, 
the times and places, when and where, 
committed, and the aggravations with 
which they were accompanied, recur 
to its remembrance, The conſidera- 
tion is unſpeakably painful to it, that 
in every vice which it perpetrated, it 
inſulted the mercy of God, the bene- 
volence of Jeſus, and the faithful re- 
monſtrances of conſcience. Its prof- 
pects into futurity, whofe great reali- 
ties are juſt going to open upon it, 
are alſo full of horror. The thought, 
that it has nothing to hope, but every 
C4: 
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thing to fear, from that eternal ſtate, 
into which it is now entering, is in- 


expreſſibly diſtracting. To be con- 


ſcious, that the laws of God's moral 


government make it neceſſary that he 


| ſhould be puniſhed, and that the juſ- 


tice of his Maker and Judge, whoſe 
precepts through lite he has flagrantly 


violated, will inflict upon him dread- 


ful and deſerved puniſhment, this is 
the deplorable ſituation of his mind. 


Such is the evening and cloſe of a 


long life ſpent in debauchery and in- 
temperance, if longevity ſhould be 


attained in theſe courſes, which very 


ſeldom happens. 
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. 


XCESS IN EATING is a vice 

as univerſally odious as it is 
prejudicial to our nature. This ſpe- 
cies of intemperance is reckoned more 
pernicious to the health and conſti- 
tution than exceſs in drinking“. By 
oppreſſing and loading the ſtomach 
to its utmoſt capacity, and filling it 
8 with 


* — 
1 * 


* The following is one of the judicious 
aphoriſms of HieeockaTEs: Exceſs in 
drinking is not ſo injurious as exceſs in eating, 
Hippocratis Aphoriſmi, p. 1244, | Edit. Foęſii, 
Geneve, 1657. To this Aphoriſm CELSus 
gives his ſuffrage : Siqua intemperantia ſub- 
eſt, tutior eſt in potione, quam in efci. Cel/us, 


p- 23. Edit. Almeloveen, Amſtel. 1713. 
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with a variety * of heterogeneous 
food, the moſt deplorable conſequen- 
ces muſt neceſſarily enſue. All the 
fine veſſels and tubes of the human 
ſyſtem muſt be choaked and over- 
loaded, all the exquiſite canals which 
the hand of nature hath formed and 
diſpoſed in our moſt aſtoniſhing 
frame, muſt be overburdened and re- 


tarded, 


* Multos morbos multa fercula fecerunt. 

3 Senece Epiſt. 95. 
Nam varie res 

Ut noceant homini credas, memor illius 
eſcæ, | 

Quæ ſimplex olim tibi ſederit. At fimul 
aſſis 5 

Miſcueris elixa, ſimul conchylia turdis; 

Dulcia ſe in bilem vertent, ſtomachoque 


tumultum 
Lenta feret pituita. 


Horat. Sat. Lib. 2. Sad 2+ 
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tarded, and the current of the blood 
be interrupted, move turbid and flow 
through the oppreſſion and violence 
done to nature. By ſurfeiting, and 
gluttony, and habitual excels in eating, 
the moſt fatal diſorders muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be occaſioned, and the human 


body be ſoon converted into one uni- 
verſal infirmary. Nothing is ſo 


friendly to nature as temperance. 


Os * * 
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Nature delights in frugality and ſim- 
plicity . By temperance all her 
powers 


— * 


* Accipe nunc victus tenuis quæ quanta- 
que ſecum 
Afferat. In primis valeas bene. Horat. 
Homini cibus utiliſſimus ſimplex. Acer- 
vatio ciborum peſtifera, et condimento perni- 
cioſior. Plinii Nat. Hift. Lib. xi. Cap. 53, 
P. 557. Edit. Francof. 1608. 
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powers are preſerved in harmony and 
concord, Temperance is conducive 


both to health of body and ſoundneſs 


of mind +, No true rational ſub- 
ſtantial enjoyment without it. The 
wife Maker of our frame hath herein 
connected our well-being with our 


duty. Nature's genuine wants are 


few: and theſe wants are ſatisfied with 
a few things. If we lived but ac- 


cording to nature, and made her ge- 


nuine dictates and calls the rule and 


ſtandard of our eating and drinking, 


one third of thoſe diſeaſes and evils, 
which now infeſt human life, would 
hardly be known. All exceſs 1s a 


violence 


_ - — — 


1 Mens ſana in corpore ſano. Juvenal. 
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violence offered to nature, contrary. 
to her laws, ſubverſive of that wife 
conſtitution which the wiſdom of our 
Creator hath eſtabliſhed, and conſe- 
quently whatever does violence to na- 
ture, weakens, debilitates, and great- 
ly injures and diſorders nature “. 
Nothing does this ſo effectually and 
deplorably as gluttony and habitual 
exceſs in eating. This, inſtead of 
ſtrengthening nature, renders her re- 
laxed and languid, inſtead of exhila- 


rating 


r 


* Poſcis opem nervis, corpuſque fidele ſe- 
neQtz : f 

Eſto; age. Sed grandes patinæ, tuceta- 
que craſſa, 

Annuere his ſuperos vetuere, Jovemque 
morantur. Perſius, Sat. ii. ver. 41. 
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rating the ſpirits, depreſſes and ſtuns 
them, inftead of nerving the fyftem 
with additional firmneſs and robuſt- 
neſs, neceſſarily pollutes and poiſons 
all the humours and juices of the 
body *, and is almoſt ſure to bring 
on either gouts, or dropſies, palſies, 
or apoplexies. Nature languiſhes 
under a load of intemperance, ſhe 
painfully tells us whenever we tranſ- 
greſs 


» * 
a — . VS — 


* Qui autem multiplici cibo alitur, diver- 
ſas patitur qualitates ex diverſitate ſuccorum: 
nec concordant humores ex materiæ varietate 
naſcentes, nee efitciunt liquidum purumve 
ſanguinem, in quem jecoris miniſterio ver- 
tuntur; et in venas cum tumultu ſuo tran- 
ſeunt, hinc morborum ſcaturigo, qui ex re- 
pugnantium ſibi humorum diſcordia_naſcun- 
tur. Macrobii Saturnal. Lib. 7. p. 414. 
Edit. Lond. 1694. 


3 
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greſs thoſe juſt bounds which ſhe 
hath preſcribed. Every man in his 
own conſtitution carries a juſt ſtan- 
dard of temperance or intemperance. 
None can exceed the limits of nature 
without being faithfully informed of 
it, But when this friendly voice 1s 
not obeyed, when it is contemptu- 
ouſly infulted, and its wholeſome ad- 
monitions ſtifled, a door is then 
opened for every violence that can be 
put upon nature, and for all the fatal 
conſequences too which are ſure to 

tollow ſuch violence. | 
What miſerable folly is it to pam» 
per a frail body, which all the tem- 
perance and regularity we can exer- 
ciſe, can hardly preſerve in health 
1 4001 ape 
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and enjoy ment for a few years. That 
Being, who hath fo fearfully and won- 
derfully formed us, hath enjoined 
upon every one of us fobriety and 
temperance as one of the firſt great 
laws of our exiſtence, and he knew 
that on this the health and preſerva- 
tion of ſuch an organized ſyſtem as 
he gave us, totally depended. They 
therefore who are guilty of exceſs, 
violate one of the firſt laws of their 
being, and ſin againſt God by cut- 
ting the thread of that life which their 
wiſe Maker ordained to be preſerved 
and kept happy, ſolely by tempe- 
rance. The ſtomach was never de- 
ſigned to be a repoſitory of all that 
1 5 1 diſcordant 
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diſcordant variety * which a luxu- 
rious and depraved appetite can 


crave; 


-» WB tC — 


— — 


7 


* What ſhall we ſay of that ſtudied, la- 
boured, refined extravagance at the tables 
of the rich, where the culinary arts are puſhed 
to that exceſs, that luxury is become falſe to 
itſelf, and things are valued, not as they are 
good and agreeable to the natural and unde- 


bauched appetite ; but high, inflammatory, 


rare, out of ſeaſon, and coſtly; where, though 
variety is aimed at, every thing has the ſame 
taſte, and nothing its own. I am ſorry and 
aſhamed, that men profeſſing luxury ſhould 
underſtand it ſo little, as to think it lies in 
the diſh or the ſauce or multitude of either; 
or that urging beyond natural ſatiety can af- 
ford any real enjoyment. But this they do 
by all the reſearches of culinary and medical 
art, introducing all the foreign aids to luxury, 
every ſtimulating provocative that can be 
found in acids, ſalts, fiery ſpices, and eſ- 
ſences of all kinds, to rouſe their nerves to a 
: | D little 


1 
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crave; I might rather ſay, to be a 

putrid ſepulchre full of all impurity 

and horror, the principles of ſo many 
hetero- 


* —— PTY 1 8 2 5 » — 8 2 > 
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little feeling; not knowing the more they 
are chafed and irritated the more callous they 
ſtill grow ; and the ſame things muſt now be 
more frequently repeated, increaſed in quan- 
tity, and exalted in quality, *till they know - 
not where to ſtop, and every meal they make 
ferves only to overload and oppreſs the ſto- 
mach, to foul and inflame the blood, obſtruct 
and choak all the capillary channels, bring 
on a heQtic fever of irritation, that though it 
raife the ſpirits for the evening, leaves behind 
it all the horrid ſenſations of inanition and 
crapula the next morning; and but that na- 
ture is ſo kind as to ſtop them in their career 
with a painful fit of gout or ſome other ill- 
nefs, in which ſhe gets a little reſpite, they 
would ſoon be at the end of their courſe. 
Dr. Canogan's Difertation on the Gan, 


p. 48, 49. 
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heterogeneous things, as have been 
ſwallowed, fermenting, and filling 
the exquiſite ſtructure of the human 
frame with a troop of diſeaſes and 
evils. What an unnatural rebellion 
is this againſt the wiſe and good con- 
ſtitution of nature: what a dreadful 
ſtate of mind muſt that be, a miſe- 
rable ſtate in which thouſands of 
wretched and contemptible creatures 
now are, to be ranſacking nature for 
delicacies *, plundering carth, ſea; 

| D 2 _ Kies 


1 


* 
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0 Interea guſtus elementa per omnia que- 
runt, 

\ Nunquam animo pretiis oblieytibus : in- 
terius fi 

Attendas, magis illa juvant qua pluris | 

emuntur. Juvenal. Sat. xi. wir; 14. 
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ſkies to furniſh them with the miſers 
able means of gratifying appetite, 
ſtudying, from day to day, what they 
ſhall eat, what they ſhall contrive 
to diverſify their meals, with the 
ravenouſneſs of a beaſt devouring 
every thing their imagination can 
form or their wealth purchaſe, whoſe 
God is their belly, and whoſe glory 
is their ſhame, knowing no pleaſure, 
and deſirous of knowing none, but 
what ariſes from ſenſual indulgences 
and the loweſt voluptuouſneſs and 
epicuriſm, drawing around it all the 
delicacies this miſcellaneous world 
comprizeth, living like the rich man 
in the goſpel, and dying too in the 
manner he did, who was cloathed in 


purple 
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purple and fine linen, and fared ſump- 
tuouſly every day. Bleſſed God! 
what is the happineſs of ſuch a life ? 
J will ſay nothing of its atrocious 
guilt, Where is the happineſs of 
foreſtalling hunger, anticipating ap- 
petite, ſatisfying nature before ſhe 
_ craves, loading her with an oppreſ- 
five weight which ſhe ſupports with 
great pain and difficulty, and throwing 
down a miſcellany of diſcordant food, 
collected at vaſt expence from the 
beaſts of the field, the fiſh of the ſea, 
the inhabitants of the ſky, and the 
fruits of the earth, Where is the 
bleſſedneſs of ſuch a life ! 


What is the conſequence of fuch 


exceſs and intemperance, of ſuch a 
D 3 ſhame- | 
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ſhameful and fooliſh deviation from 

the path of reaſon and nature. In 

what ſtate are the minds and under- 
ſtandings of theſe ſenſualiſts and epi- 
cures. They are deſpicable and con- 
temptible to the loweſt degree 4. 
Their reaſon lies buried under an 
incumbent load of ſurfeiting and 


gluttony, their underſtanding is to- 
| tally 


"IN" al... it PR OO" TIE — 88 — 
— 
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1 On my arrival in Szcily, ſays Plato, that 

life, vulgarly pronounced bappy, which was 

a perpetual round of Halian and Syracuſan 

luxury, was by no means agreeable to me 

to eat to ſatiety twice in one day—never to 

'* Neep alone—T his is a way of life in which no 

perſon will ever become aw7/e.  Enflorra dt pes 

; raurn As YGpecves au Cas eu, Trauοri x TE 

| X&s Lugaxouciuy Tpeme{wv TIP o ovIxfuc 

1-1 Platonis Epiſtelæ, P. 712. Edit, Fi- 
„ 
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tally eclipſed by the dark groſs ſhadow 
of intervening ſenſe, and all their 
mental and intellectual powers are 
miſerably weak and paltry fl. To 
expreſs myſelf in ſcriptural language, 
all theſe epicures and voluptuaries 
are brutiſh in knowledge, and have 
not the underſtanding of a man. 
How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? Where 
is there room for reaſon to exert her- 
ſelf, when nature is loaded with ex- 
5 D 4 ces 


— 


— — 
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| Animus incorruptus, æternus, rector hu- 
mani generis, agit atque habet cuncta, neque 
ipſe habetur. Quo magis pravitas eorum ad- 
miranda eſt, qui, dediti corporis gaudiis, per 
luxum atque ignaviam ætatem agunt; cæte- 
rum ingenium, quo neque melius, neque 
amplius aliud in natura mortalium eſt, in- 
Eultu atque ſocordia torpeſcere ſinunt. Sal- 
lll. Bellum Tugurth. p. 173. Edit. Far, 1690. 
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ceſs ? what place is there for under - 
ſtanding and good ſenſe in a mind 
which has no perceptions but thoſe 
of the groſſeſt indulgence, and no 
other ſenſibilities but what the acts 
and effects of indulgence neceſſarily 
occaſion. 

And as the mind of the epicure, who 
s habitually overcharged with ſur- 
feiting and luxury, is in this deſpi- 
cable ſtate with regard to its under- 
ſtanding, ſo the body moſt miſerably 
ſuffers. Exceſs in eating, as hath 
been obſerved, fills the body with 

the 


— 
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Gaming mrowyogivor, Plutarch de uſu carnium. 
Tow. iii. p- 1832. Edit. Er. Steph, | 
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the ſeeds of the moſt fatal diſtempers. 
By overloading nature they incapa- 
citate her for performing her regular 
functions with facility and efficacy. 
The weight of exceſs ſoon breaks the 
ſtrings of this exquiſite inſtrument, 
the human frame, All is diſcord. 
The temple of God in ruins. The 
body languiſhes while appetite not 
infrequently rages. The body be- 
comes a grave full of all putrefaction 
and uncleanneſs. And a gout, a 
pally, an aſthma, a dropſy, or an 
apoplexy, finiſh what exceſs began. 
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S'E CT: VV. 

HERE is no vice carries a 
greater ſhame and odium in 

it than Drunkenneſs, There is no 
ſpectacle we behold with greater aver- 
ſion and contempt. It ſinks a man 
infinitely below the beaſts that periſh. 
The brutes are guilty of no exceſs 
this is the prerogative of man. 
This ſhameful vice throws the mind 
into univerſal confuſion and uproar 
lays the underſtanding and reaſon in 
Tad and deplorable ruins — effaces 
every thing that can be called the 
image of God —extinguiſhes reaſon 
and inflames the paſſions - dethrones 
the judgment and exalts our worſt 
deſires into its place. This world 
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has not in it a more contemptible 
fight than a rational creature in this 
condition. A famous republic of 
old uſed to make their ſlaves drunk, 
and expoſe them in that condition ta 
their children, that by ſeeing their 
_ ridiculous actions, hearing their ridi- 
culous expreſſions, and beholding 
that deplorable alienation of reaſon 
which this vice occaſions, they 
might be effectually deterred from 
it. They thought, ſays an uſe- 
fol writer 4, that were they to 
apply wholly to the reaſon of their 
youths, it might prove to little pur- 


pole, as the force of. the arguments, 
which 


| 1 ö Dr. Dolton. * N 2 
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which they now employed, might 
not be ſufficiently apprehended, or 
the impreſſion might be ſoon effaced: 
but when they made them frequently 
eye witneſſes of all the madneſs and 
abſurdities, and at length of the per- 
fect ſenſcleſſneſs which the immode- 
rate draught occaſioned, the idea of 
the vile change would be ſo fixed in 
the minds of its beholders, as to ren- 


der them utterly averſe from its 


cauſe. 

And may we not juſtly conclude it 
to be from hence, that the offspring 
of the perſons who are accuſtomed 
thus to diſguiſe themſelves, often 
prove remarkably ſober. They avoid 
in their viper years their parent's | 


crime, 
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erime, from that deteſtation of it 
which they contracted in their earlier. 
As to moſt other vices, their debaſing 
circumſtances are not fully known to 
us, *till we have attained a maturity 
of age, nor can be then, *till they 
have been duly attended to: but in 
our very childhood, at our firſt be- 
holding the effects of drunkenneſs, 
we are ſtricken with aſtoniſhment, 
that a rational being ſhould be thus 
changed—ſhould be induced to make 
himſelf ſuch an object of ſcorn and 
contempt. .. And indeed we muſt 
hold the man in the utmoſt contempt, 
whom we hear and fee in his progreſs 
to excels; at firſt, teazing you with 
his contentiouſneſs and impertinence 

1 —miſ- 
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miſtaking your meaning and hardly 


knowing his own—then, faltering in 


his ſpeech—unable to get through an 


entireſentence—his hands trembling— 
his eyes ſwimming—his legs too feeble 
to ſupport him; *till at length you 
only know the human creature by his 
> - 

I cannot but add, that were a per- 
ſon of ſenſe to have a juſt notion of 
all the filly things he ſays or does, 


of the wretched appearance he makes 


in a drunken fit, he could not want 
a more powerful argument againſt re⸗ 
peating the crime. 7 


But as none of us are inclined to 


think ill of ourſelves, we none of us 


will know how far our vices expoſe 
r 9 us: 


1 
— 
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us 1 we allow them excuſes which 


they meet not with from any but 
ourſelyes. 


This is the caſe of all: it is parti- 


cularly ſo with drunkards: many of 


whom their ſhame would undoubredly 
reform, could they be brought to 
conceive how much they do of which 
to be aſhamed. 


Nor is it improbable, that it is this 


very conſideration, how much drun- 


kenneſs contributes to make a man 


the contempt of his wife, his chil- 


dren, his ſervants, of all ſober ſpec- 
tators, which hath proved the cauſe 
That it hath never been the reigning 
vice of any people poſſeſſed of re- 
finement of manners. Nay, Drun» 
kenneſs 
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kenneſs has only prevailed among the 
ſavage and uncivilized, among thoſe 


n , P r WAL 
e anne. Awe CS 


of ruder underſtandings and leſs de- F 
licacy . of ſentiment. Crimes, as : 
there are in all men, there muſt be | l 
in all nations but the more civilized ö 
have perceived drunkenneſs to be ſuch 


an offence againſt common decency, 
ſuch a proſtitution of one's ſelf to the 
ridicule and ſcoffs of the meaneſt, 
that, in whatever elſe they might 
tranſgreſs, they would not do it in 
this particular ; but leave a vice of 
ſuch a degrading nature to the wild 
and uncultivated—to' the ſtupid and 
undiſtinguiſhing part of mankind— 
to thoſe, who had no notion of pro- 
priety of character and decency of 


A 


conduct. 
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conduct. How late this vice became 
the reproach of our countrymen we 
find in Camden's Annals. Under 
the year 1581 he has this obſerva- 
tion: * The Engliſh, who hitherto 
had, of all the northern nations, 
ſhewn themſelves the leaſt addicted 
to immoderate drinking, and been 
commended for their ſobriety, firſt 


learned, in theſe wars in the Nether- 


lands, to ſwallow a large quantity of 
intoxicating liquor, and to deſtroy 
their own health by drinking that of 
others.” 

Some trace of our antient regard 
to ſobriety we ſeem ſtill to retain 
in our uſe of the term Soft, which 
carries with it as great reproach 


E among 
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among us, as OwFCzprs did among the 
Greeks, 

There is a ſhort ſtory in Rere/ty's 
Memoirs, very proper to be men- 
tioned under this head. 

«© The Lord Chancellor (Jeffries) 
had now like to have died of a fit of 
the ſtone, which he virtuouſly brought 
upon himſelf, by a furious debauch 
of wine at Mr. Alderman Duncomb's : 
where he, the Lord Treaſurer, and 
others, drank themſelves into that 
height of phrenzy, that among friends 
it was whiſpered, They had ſtripped 


into their ſhirts; and that, had not 


an accident prevented them, they 


had got upon a ſign-poſt to drink 


the King's health: which was the 


ſubject 
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ſubject of much deriſion, to ſay no 
worſe *.” | 
There 15 hardly any vice which en- 
tails more complicated miſeries upon 
the unhappy wretch that 1s a ſlave to 
it than drunkenneſs, It gradually 
undermines the ſtrength and vigour 
both of body and mind. To adopt 
a ſcriptural metaphor, let the moun- 
tain of the human frame ſtand ever 
fo lofty and frong, it will at laſt ſoften 
it down and waſh it into its original 
clay. We every day ſee the moſt 
deplorable effects of this moſt ſname- 
ful and deteſtable vice in the ruined 
E 2 health, 


See Dean Bolton's Trafts on the Choice 
cf Company, &c. 
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health, conſtitution and fortune of 
vaſt numbers of our fellow creatures, 
How many ingenious and induſtrious 
perſons has this rendered uſeleſs and, 
worthlels! How many happy fa- 
milies doth this daily reduce to indi- 
gence and beggary! How many in- 


nocent ſufferers doth it involve in its 


deplorable conſequences | How many 
have I known who began life credi- 


tably and reputably, with a baſis, on 


which through induſtry and virtue, 
to rear the ſtructure of an ample for- 
tuae, by contracting theſe fatal and 
curſed habits have ruined themſelves 


and their families for ever! For of 


all vices, there is none ſo incurable 


as this, when it is once contracted. 
Other 
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Other vices leave us with age: this 
fixes its roots deeper, and acquires 
ſtrength and firmneſs with revolving 
years. It kindles an infernal ſpark 
which is abſolutely inextinguiſhable. 
Beſides, Drunkenneſs is an inlet to 
all wickedneſs. For when a man has 
no reaſon to direct him, he is pre- 
pared for any enormity. It gives 
every ſpecies of temptation power 
over us, by diſqualifying us for con- 
ſideration; and by extinguiſhing in 
us all regard to the motives of pru- 
dence and caution. 
It ſtimulates us to follow the raſheſt 
advice of our companions, becauſe 
not allowing us to reaſon upon it, 


and incapacitating us for ſelf-govern- 


E 3 ment, 
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ment, it cf courſe, abandons us to 3 
the guidance of thoſe with whom we 7 
are moſt pleaſed, of thoſe, who give 4 
into all our exceſſes. 5 

It certainly lays us open to the 9 
greateſt crimes; becauſe when ve ' 
are thoroughly heated by the incbri- © 


ating draught, we then are enamoured 
with what is daring and extravagant * 
ve then aſpire to bold and deſpe- 
rate undertakings, and that, which 
1s moſt licentious, then carries with 
it the appearance of a great and glo- 
rious enterprize, adapted to a coura- 
1 geous 


— 


Nox, et Amor, Vinumque nihil moderabile 
ſuadent; 
Illa pudore vacat, Liber Amorque metu. 
Ovidii Amor. Lib. i. Eleg. 6. ver. 59. 


* 
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geous and intrepid mind. Hence 
rapes, adulteries, murders , acts of 
the laſt inhumanity and barbarity have 
been perpetrated—aZions, for which 
if the very thoughts of them could 
have entered their minds in their 
ſober moments they would juſtly 
have abhorred themſelves ||. . Alexan- 
der the Great, at the inſtigation of a 
drunken harlot, iſſued from his cups 
with torches, and burnt Per/epol:s, 
the Metropolis of the Perſian empire, 


E 4 one 


1 Crebrz, ut inter vinolentos, rixæ, raro 
conviciis, ſæpius cæde et vulneribus tranſi- 
guntur. Tacitus de moribus Germanorum, C. 


XX. p. 395. Zait. Dublin. 
sce Dean Bolton's Tracts. 


| 
| 
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one of the moſt ſtately and magnifi- 
cent cities in the whole world $. 

The moſt fatal miſchief, from 
which one branch of the medical 
profeſſion derives its principal ſup- 
port, very frequently reſults from a 
ſtate of intoxication. Young per- 
ſons, when inflamed with wine, he- 
ſitate not to throw themſelves, in 
this ſtate of inebriety, into the arms 
of the very loweſt claſs of proſtitutes, 


with whom this great metropolis 


ſwarms in the midnight hours—crea- 


tures, covered with filth, 1Tcn, and 


$ Platarchi Vita Alex. Vol. v. p. 54, 55. 


Edit. Brpani. 
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rags, putrid * with pIsEASE, and de- 
voured with vERMIN +, whom in their 
ſenſes and ſober hours they would 
have regarded with the utmoſt deteſ- 
tation and horror, | 


. I "IT 
"—_— —  _ 


* The ſtate of their carcaſes 1s thus ſtrongly 
repreſented by one of our Satiriſts : 
Full of corrupted and corrupting holes, 
They pox the devils when they fetch 
their ſouls. Oldham. 


+ Uno ſaltem, proculdubio, ex hiſce ma- 
lis, binis fortaſſe, aliquando fimul omnibus, 
nempe, ſcabie, morbo venereo, atque pedi- 
culis, inquinabitur iſte miſer, qui, vel ſaucius 


vino, vel libidine percitus, hzc proſtibula, ex 


plebe infima, infauſto ſuo corpore fovet. Hanc 
autem obſervationem ideo latinitate. donavi, 


ut alicujus virginis, que forſitan hæc legat, 
caſtis parcerem auribus. Edward Harwood. 


E 5 
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Ren. . 


T hath been a diſpute whether in- 
temperance or the fword have 
ſhortened moſt lives. This I muſt 
freely own is no difficulty with me, 
being perſuaded that by far the greater 
part of mankind live contrary to the 
intention of nature, and conſe— 
quently, he who counteracts the laws 
of his being, either greatly weakens * 
or cuts the thread of his life. Above 
one half of the diſeaſes and diſtem- 
pers, with which we are infeſted, 
would be entirely prevented and in- 
/ deed be unknown, were men to con- 


form to the rules of their nature“ 
Hov 


ow 
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How many thouſands and myriads 
hath the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors in all populous towns and ci- 
ties deſtroyed, ſince the firſt invention 
of this ſlow but molt pernicious poi- 


ſon. How many conſtitutions hath 


it enfeebled, enervated, exhauſted, en- 


tirely burnt and broken down, before 
they have attained half their days. 


Thouſands, who would probably 


have lived to an advanced and happy 
old age, had they abſtained from this 


fatal poiſon, or lived in countries, 


where it had never penetrated. For, 


Reader, be not ignorant of this great 
truth, That the term of no man's 
life is fixed by an irreverſible fatality. 


It is not God who hath ſhortened the 


days 
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days of particular men. It is man 
who abridges his own life “, cuts its 
thread contrary to the benevolent in- 


tention 


_ — EI — 


* It is by no means ſtrictly proper, ſays 
my worthy and ingenious friend Dr. Px IE, to 


conſider our diſeaſes as the original intention 


of nature. They are, without doubt, in gene- 
ral, our own creation. Were there a coun- 
try, where the inhabitants led lives entirely 
natural and virtuous, few of them would die 
without meaſuring out the whole period of 
preſent exiſtence allotted them; pain and diſ- 
tempers would be unknown among them; 
and the diſmiſſion of death would come upon 
them like a ſleep, in conſequence of no other 
cauſe than gradual and unavoidable decay— 
Let us then, ſays this great and good philo- 
ſopher, inſtead of charging our Maker with 
our miſeries, learn more to accuſe and re- 
proach our/elves. Dr. Price's Obſervations 
on reverfionary Payments, p. 354. 24 Edity 
277 
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tention of God and nature, and by 
intemperance reduces it to much nar- 
rower limits than his Maker deſigned 
it ſhould have been“. Man abuſes 
God's bounty and goodneſs to him, 
perverts his favours, and makes thoſe 
very things, which his divine bene- 
volence defigned ſhould be the com- 
forts of life, the inſtruments of his 
own deſtruction. 

But 


— 


See ſome excellent Letters which paſſed 
between Beverowicius and his friends on this 
ſabject in a very valuable little book, en- 
titled, De wite Termino, fatali, an mobili. 
Dordr. 1634. Bewerovicius was educated a 
phyſician, but heſitated about the practice of 
his profeſſion 'till he ſhould be convinced 

whether the particular period of every man's 
life was unalterably predetermined by the 
Divine decree. 
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But nothing can be added on this 
ſubject to what the late worthy and 
benevolent Dr. Stephen Hales hath 
written in a ſmall Treatiſe, entitled, 
A friendly admonition to the drinkers of 
Gin, Brandy, and other diſtilled ſpiri- 
tuous liquors. The Reader, who hath 
not ſeen this uſeful little Tract, will 
be pleaſed with the following ex- 
tract, for the length of which I ſhall 
make no apology. 

Man, not contented with the li- 
quors, which his bountiful Creator, 
intending for his comfort, has wiſely 
tempered with ſuch a due proportion 
of ſtrength as would, if taken in mo- 
deration, make his heart glad, has 
unhappily found means to extract 

from 
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from what God provided for his re- 
freſhment, a molt intoxicating and 
baneful Spirit, to which, in a great 
meaſure, is owing the remarkable in- 
creaſe of Drunkenneſs of late years: 
which vice reigns to an enormous 
degree among the habitual drinkers 
of Gin, Brandy, and other diſtilled 
liquors; which are found to be moſt 
pernicious and deſtructixe. For at 
the ſame time that they coagulate and 
thicken the blood, they alſo contract 
and narrow the blood-veſiels ; which 
has, in fact, been found to be true 
by Experiments I have purpoſely 
made with Brandy on the Blood and 7 
Blood-veſſcls of Animals. 


Whence 
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Whence we may evidently ſce the 
| reaſon, why thoſe liquors do ſo fre- 
quently cauſe thoſe obſtructions and 
ſtopages in the liver; which occa- 
ſon the Jaundice, Dropſy, and many 
other fatal diſeaſes. It is in like 
manner alſo that they deſtroy and 
burn up the Lungs. Hence allo it 
is, that by frequently contracting and 
ſhrivelling, and then ſoon after relax- 
ing, they weaken and wear out the 
ſubſtance and coats of the ſtomach, 
on which they more immediately 
prey, every time they are drunk. 
Hence likewiſe it is, that theſe ſpiri- 
tuous liquors rarely fail to deſtroy 
the Appetite and Digeſtion of thoſe 
who habituate themſelves to them : 
3 for 
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for by drying up and ſpoiling the 
nerves, they make them inſenſible; 
they deſtroy alſo many of the very 
fine Blood-veſſels; eſpecially where 
their fibres are moſt tender; as in the 
Brain; by which means the Memory 
and intellectual Faculties are ruined : 
Nay, by thus inflaming the Blood, 
and diſordering the Blood-veſſels' and 
Nerves, they vitiate and deprave the 

Natural Temper. 
When firſt drank, they ſeem to 
comfort the ſtomach, by contracting 
its too relaxed and flabby fibres, and 
alſo to warm the blood: but as the 
warmth which they give, on mixing 
with the blood, ſoon goes off, as it is 
in fact found to do, when we mix 
F Brandy 


rr — — — : 
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Brandy with blood; ſo allo the ſpiri- 


tuous part of theſe liquors being ſoon 


diſſolved, and ſoaking into the wa- 
tery humours of the body, it can no 
longer contract and warm the ſub- | 
{tance and coats of the ſtomach and 
other parts; which therefore as ſoon 
relaxing, the unhappy perſons are 
thereby, in a little time, reduced to 
a cold, languid, and diſpirited ſtate 
of mind, which gives them ſo much 
uneaſineſs, that they are impatient 


to get out of it by freſh ſupplies of 


the ſame deadly liquor; which, in- 
ſtead of curing, increaſes their diſeaſe 


more and more. Hence it is, that 
their ſoul fainting within them, theſe 


unhappy wretches are ever thirſting 
I: aftes 
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after it, and with the horſe-leach cry, 


Give, give; but alas! never are, nor 
can be ſatisfied, For theſe ſtrong 
liquors, though called ſpirituous, are 


ſo far from refreſhing and recruiting 


the ſpirits, that on the contrary, they 
do, in reality, depreſs and ſink them; 
and extinguiſh the natural warmth of 
the blood to ſuch a degree, that, as 


Phyſicians have obſerved, their Pre- 
ſcriptions, or Medicines, are found 
to have little or no effect, towards 


ſick, to their health. 


reſtoring theſe unhappy perſons, when 


All ſpirituous Liquors ſoon intoxi- 


cate and fuddle; which intoxication 


when it goes off, leaves them faint 


Ls 


F 2 


and languiſhing. Nay farther, ' as 


they, 
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they, when immediately put into' the 
veins of an animal, will cauſe death; 
fo when drank in a large quantity at 
once, they coagulate and thicken the 
blood to ſuch a degree as to kill in- 
ſtantly ; of which there are many 
inſtances. And though they are not 
drank in ſuch quantities as to kill 
inſtantly, yet are they, if daily uſed, 
befides many other diſeaſes, apt to 
breed Polypuſes or fleſhy ſubſtances 
in the Heart, by thickening the blood 
there; which Polypuſes, as tliey 
grow larger and larger, de, by hin- 
dering and retarding the motion of 
the blood through the heart, thereby 
further contribute to the faintneſs 

and diſpiritedneſs of thoſe unhappy 
perſons; 
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perſons; and at length, by totally 
ſtopping the courſe of the Blood, do 
as effectually Kill, as if a dart had 
been ſtruck through their Liver. 
Theſe diſtilled liquors, which, by 
reaſon of their great ſtrength, are 
found to be fo deſtructive to our bo- 
dies, are obſerved by Chymiſts, to 
be all of them compoſed and to con- 
Giſt of Water, a Spirit, and an acid 
Oil. They find alſo, upon the niceſt 
ſcrutiny and enquiry, that all diſtil- 
led fermented Spirits are the dame, 
whether diſtilled from the fermented 
juice of grapes, as is done in France 
and ſome other countries, or from 
corn, grain, or other fermented 
fruits. 
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Of this truth any one may eaſily 
be convinced, by putting ſmall pieces 
of raw fleſh, as I have done, into 
any diſtilled ſpirituous liquors what- 


ſoever, whether Brandy alone, or any 


Compoſitions mixed with it, ſuch as 


Orange-brandy, Ratafia, Cinnamon- 


water, Citron-water, Plague, or Sur- 


feit- water; for it has been found 
by repeated trials, that they do all 


harden any raw fleſh that has lain 


in them for ſome time. A plain 


and obvious proof, that ſince they 


all have the ſame effect on fleſh, 


the ſpirit of them all is the ſame; 
which is agreeable to what the Chy- 


miſts find in all the imaginable trials 


and attempts which they have made 


do diſcover if there were any ſenſible 


dit- 
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difference in any of them. And ac- 
cordingly, the pernicious effects of 
all theſe diſtilled ſpirituous liquors 
upon human bodies, are found to be 
the ſame. For it is well known, 
that multitudes, in and near Sea- 
port towns, are as effectually deſtroyed 
by the habitual drinking of French 
Brandies, as are thoſe who habituate 
themſelves to drink other diſtilled ſpi- 
rituous liquors. And the ſame holds 
true of Rum, which deſtroys ſuch 
multitudes in America, as even in a 
manner to depopulate whole coun- 
tries of the native Indians, who buy 
it of the neighbouring Chriſtian plan- 
ters. Yet notwithſtanding this, it is 
common to hear men plead in behalf 

F 4 of 
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Some may indeed be more palatable 
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of Rum, as a very wholeſame liquor; 


being ready to catch at any ſlight 
argument in favour of what they 
love, though at the manifeſt hazard 
of what is moſt valuable and dear to 
them, viz. their health and lives. 
They flatter themſelves that Rum is 
very wholeſome, becauſe they have 
heard, That if raw fleſh be put into 
it, it will preſerve it in a plump, 
freſn, ſupple, and ſoft ſtate; whereas 
Brandy hardens it: and ſo does Run 


too, when it has continued in it for 


ſome time; but ſooner or later, in 
Prapextion, to the ſtrength of the 


Rum. And this holds true of all 


other diſtilled, ſpirituaus liquors. 


than 
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than others; put they are al in a 
manner equally pernicious and dan- 
gerous, chat are of an equal ſtrangth: 
And thoſe moſt· deſtructive and deadly, 
which are the ſtrongeſt; that n, 
which have moſt ſpirit in them. 
Which ſpirit being of a very harſh, 
ficry, and .acrimonious nature, as it 
is found to ſeize on and harden raw 
fleſh put in it; ſo does it greatly in- 
jure the Stomach, Bowels, Liver, 
and all other parts of human -badies, 
elgecially the Nerves: for theſe being 
the immediate and principal inſtru- 


ments of life and action, hence. it is, 
_ athat it ſo remarkahly enfeebles the 
habitual. drinkers af it; and, alſo de- 
wa) Plraves 


| 
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praves the memory, cauſes a decay 
in the underſtanding, by hardening 
and ſpoiling the ſubſtance of the 
Brain, which is the Seat of life, 
Now this is an inconvenience which 
the great drinkers of Punch often 
find, as well as the Dram drinkers. 


But notwithſtanding men daily ex- 
perience, both in themſelves and 
others, the deſtructive effects of theſe 
liquors; though they yearly ſee, as 
in a peſtilence, a thouſand fall at 
their ſide, and ten thouſand at their 
right hand, yet will they not be 
warned, ſo as to avoid them. There 
is ſuch a predominant bewitching of 


naughtineſs in theſe fiery liquors, as 


ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly and impetuouſly “ carries 
men on to their certain deſtruction, 
in ſpite of the contrary natural ſtrong 
deſire they have to live long and ſee 
good days; ſo effectually does this 
inſatiable wandering of concupiſcence 
after this poiſon, undermine the ſim- 

ple, 


* Says Dr. Buch Ax in his Domeſtic Medi- 
cine © There is hardly any crime that the 
Drunkard will not perpetrate for the love 
of liquor. We have known mothers ſell their 
childrens clothes, the food that they ſhould 
have eaten, and afterwards the children them 
ſelves, in order to purchaſe the accurſed 
draught. p. 106. 3d Edit.” The following 
is a fact: A poor drunken woman a few weeks 
ago, June 1774, ſold her daughter, a heau- 
tiful child of fourteen years of age, to the 
Abbeſs of a certain grand Brothel, for twq 
Guineas. 
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ple, as the wile man obſerves, Wiſ⸗ 


dam iv. 12, It is the peculiar mis- 
fortune of theſe unhappy wretches, 
that they ſeldom have ſo much as a 
heart to be ſet free. Now when a 
man's will and affections are thus 
depraved, and he is delighted with 
this worſt of ſlavery, there are little 
hopes of him. To recover him from 
this condition, he mult be, as it were, 
forced into his liberty, and reſcued, 
in ſome meaſure, from his own inor- 
dinate deſires ; he muſt be dealt 
with like a madman, and be bound 
down to keep him from deſtroying 


We find the ſtrong and almoſt in- 


Vncible propenſity of habitual ſin- 


mers, 
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ners, to continue on in their evil 
courſes, emphatically expreſſed in 
Scripture, Can the Æthiopian change 
his ſkin, ſays God to the rebellious 
Iſraclites, or the leopard his ſpots: 
then may ye alſo do good that are 
aceuſtomed to do evil. Jer. xiii. 23. 
Which melancholy truth may with 
greater certainty be faid of the un- 
happy habitual drinkers of Gin, 
Brandy, and the like diſtilled ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, than of thoſe who la- 
bour under any other vices whatſo- 
ever; for how rarely do we ſee any 
of theſe unhappy perſons reclaimed? 
They are abſolutely deaf to all admo- 
nition, neither will they hear the 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever 

ſo 
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ſo wiſely. No conſiderations whatſo- 
ever, neither of this world nor the 
next, have any weight with them : 
they will not only forego all that is 
molt deſirable here, but endure the 
utmoſt miſeries in life for the ſake of 
it, How many doth this vice reduce 
to ſuffer the hardſhips of the extremeſt 
poverty, not only by waſting their 
ſubſtance by a continual drain to 
fatisfy a falſe vitiated appetite; but 
alſo by ſo enfeebling and diſabling 
them, that they have neither will nor 
power to labour for an honeſt liveli- 
hood. Which is a principal reaſon 
of the great increaſe of the poor in 
this nation as alſo of much the 
greater number of robberies that have 
been 
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been committed of late years, than 
were in former ages. And as to the 
health of theſe miſerable people, the 
molt deſirable bleſſing in life, becauſe 
the foundation of all other enjoy- 
ments, that is greatly depraved and 
ſottiſhly given up in exchange for a 
falſe unnatural ſenſation of it, which 
each freſh dram ſeems to give for the 
preſent ; while it 1s, at the ſame time, 
really undermining and deſtroying 
their natural conſtitutions. Nay, fo 
| bewitching is this infatuation, that 
though they cannot, moſt of them, 
but be ſenſible, that they are mani- 
feſtly ſhortening their days, and juſt 


plunging themſelves into their graves, 


yet they will not refrain, 


'This 


This am eminent Phyſician was i 
ſenſible of, from his own experience; 
that he' ſaid), © When men had got 
4 habit of it, they would 0 on, 
though they ſaw hell- ire burning be- 
fore them.” Hence we ſee what 
little hope there is of reclaiming, by 
any arguments of reaſon and religion, 
theſe. miſerable wretches, who are 
 infatuated.and enſlaved; In ſuch un- 
kappy caſes, when prudence and 
ſenſr of duty bear no force, the au- 
thority of government, and che power 
and juſt execution of falutary laws, 
rruſt impoſe neceffary reſtraints, ant 
pur che poifon out of reach, by mak- 
ing it too dear to be purchaſed. 


Men 
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Men ought to be extremely cau- 
tious how, on any pretence what- 
ſoever, they indulge the beginnings 
of ſo pernicious a cuſtom : but if 
they are unhappily entangled in it, 
I have heard Phyſicians ſay, that 
BaTna waters drank on the ſpot, or 
when that cannot be done with con- 
venience, then a courſe of warm bit- 
ters, will reſtore ſuch to their health, 
provided nature be not too far worn 
out? So that theſe unhappy perſons 
have great encouragement to hope 
for a recovery, would they but uſe 
the proper means: And could they 
but ſo far get the maſtery of their 
greateſt Enemy, that is, Themſelves, 
as reſolutely to forbear the indulging 
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in what they cannot but be conſcious 
is certain poiſon to them. And lure, 
the ſtrong deſire that all men have to 
enjoy health and length of days, to- 
gether with the powerful arguments 
of religion, ſhould be ſufficient in- 
ducements to prevail with rational 
creatures to abſtain from what is ſo 
deſtructive of their healths, and in- 
ſtantly to apply for a cure. 

Would to God, that at leaſt thoſe, 
who have not as yet engaged in theſe 
unhappy courſes, might thereby be 

effectually deterred from ſuch deſtruc- 
tive ways, which it is moſt eaſy at 
firſt to avoid, but very difficult to 
refrain from, to thoſe, who are once 
habituated to ſuch liquors, 


But 
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But alas the infection is ſpread fo 
far and wide, that if it continues its 
deſtructive conqueſts in the ſame 
manner, and to the ſame degree, that 
we have unhappily lived to ſee it ad- 
vance within theſe twenty or thirty 
years, it muſt needs, in a few gene- 
rations, infect the whole kingdom 
with its baneful influence. For it 
makes its way into the world as a 
friend to mankind, and inſinuates it- 
ſelf under the diſguiſe of grateful fla- 
yours ; and under the notion of help- 
ing digeſtion, comforting the ſpirits, 
and chearing the heart, it produces 
the direct contrary effects. And 
though theſe deceitful Hydras are 


found, by daily experience, to de- 
Lt ſtroy 
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ſtroy multitudes, yet are they received 
and entertained with ſo general ap- 
plauſe, that they boldly lift up their 
invenomed heads in every ſtreet, to 
ſuch a degree, as looks, as if it were 
the buſineſs of a conſiderable part of 
mankind to deſtroy the reſt. And 
though thouſands and ten thouſands 
periſh yearly thereby, yet no man 
layeth it to heart, excepting the heads 
of the poor wild Indians in New 
England, Carolina, and other parts 
of North America, who being ſenſible 
of the great deſtruction made among 
them by diſtilled ſpirituous liquors, 
have frequently and earneſtly deſired, 
- that no ſuch liquors might be ſold to 

their people; which, as they have 
1 made 
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made great havock among them, fo 
it is obſerved they do the ſame among 
thoſe Chriſtians, who both taught 
them that beaſtly and deſtructive vice, 
and are continually furniſhing them 
with materials to continue in it. 
And what more juſt and reaſonable, 
than that thoſe, who reach forth the 
invenomed cup to others, ſhould 
themſelves periſh by it. | 
It is matter of wonder, that an uni- 
verſal indignation is not raiſed againſt 
ſo deſtructive a peſt: for how is it 
poſſible for men that have any ſenſe 
of humanity, any bowels of pity, 
but eſpecially for thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves to be Chriſtians, to ſtand 
by and ſee unconcerned ſo devouring 
6 3 a firs 
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a fire rage among their fellow-crea- 
tures, without exerting their utmoſt 
efforts to extinguiſh it? It is ſure 
the duty of every man to ſet to his 
helping hand, and oppoſe it to the 
utmoſt : but more eſpecially of thoſe, 
who have it in their power to keep 
up the fences againſt the encroach- 
ments of this terrible deſtroyer, For 
of all the miſeries and plagues that 
unhappy man has been incident to, 
none was ever ſo effectually deſtruc- 
tive as this; not even thoſe three fore 
judgments, of war, peſtilence, or fa- 
mine; which, after having raged for 
ſome time, ceaſe. But this evil ſpi- 
rit is an unrelenting, mercileſs enemy, 

e that 
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that threatens deſtruction from gene- 
ration to generation. 

Nay, the unhappy influence of 
theſe liquors reaches much farther 
than to the deſtruction of thoſe only 
who indulge themſelves in the uſe of 
them, even to their poſterity, to the 
children that are yet unborn. Of this 
we have too frequent inſtances, where 
the unhappy mothers habituate them- 
ſelves to theſe diſtilled liquors, whoſe 
children, when firſt born, are often 
either of a diminutive, pigmy ſize; 
or look withered and old, when they 
have not as yet, alas! attained to the 
evening of the firſt day. How many 
more inſtances are there of children, 
who, though born with good conſti- 
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tutions, have unluckily ſucked in the 
deadly ſpirituous poiſon with their 
nurſe's milk? Nay, how many other 
children are effectually deſtroyed 
through the indiſcretion of their pa- 
rents, by accuſtoming them, in their 
younger years, to drink of theſe de- 
ſtructive and pernicious liquors. 

For then the threads of life, which 
will be drawn out, muſt in the courſe 
of nature be very flender, when the 
proper nouriſhment of either unborn, 
or born children, is hardened and 
ſcorched up by ſuch fiery and perni— 
cious liquors. Whence 1t 1s evident, 
that in proportion, as the contagion 
ipreads farther and farther among 
mankind, ſo muſt the breed of the 

human 
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human ſpecies, without extraordinary 


interpoſals of Providence, be pro- 
portionably more and more depraved; 
and will accordingly degenerate more 
and more, from the manly and robuſt 
conſtitution of preceding generations. 
And yet, has not this calamity made 
a ſurpriſing advance within twenty or 
thirty years! and is it not daily 
ſpreading far and wide, both at home, 
and in our colonies abroad! What 
mult be the end thereof (avert 1t, good 
God !) but the final ruin of this great 
and trading nation. But to ſpeak 
with regard to the lives of private 
perſons only, as ſobriety and tem- 
perance are the beſt means we can 
poſſibly make ule of, in order to pre- 

ſerve 
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ſerve our health and ſtrength; ſo 
Drunkenneſs and exceſs are the moſt 
likcly to deſtroy them, and the ſureſt 
way to make a man's days few and 
evil upon earth. For by intempe- 
rance, the body 1s overcharced with 
redundant and ſuperfluous humours, 
whereby the natural heat 1s extin- 
ouiſhed, and the conſtitution ruined 
by grievous diſeaſes, as dropſy, jaun- 
dice, palſy, apoplexy, and the like. 
Phyſicians obſerve, and experience 
confirms the obſervation, that theſe 
ſpirituous liquors, which are inflamed 
by repeated diſtillations, are in a 
manner direct poiſon to human bo- 
dies, which are of too delicate a 
make, long to bear being corroded 
by 
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by ſuch burning actual Cauteries. 
They obſerve likewiſe that not only 
the conſtitution of the blood is there- 
by ſpoiled, its red part being con- 
ſumed and burnt, whereby the whole 
maſs of it is impoveriſhed to ſuch a 
degree, as to have ten times more 
Serum in it than red parts; but alſo, 
that the fine tender blood veſſels of 
the liver or lungs, or ſome other im- 
portant bowel, are thereby deſtroyed. 
Whence come hectic fevers, conſump- 
tions, and the like diſeaſes z whence 
ſometimes great lois of blood, by the 
blood-veſſels being corroded and torn 
aſunder; or clſe by being too much 

weakened, relaxed, and broken; ſo 


that the thin ſharp Serum, eaſily 
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oozing through their ſubſtances, 
throws thoſe unhappy perſons into 
fatal dropſies. How many have 
drank to that exceſs, as to die in- 
ſtantly ! whoſe deaths charity itſelf 
muſt needs judge moſt miſerable, 
ſince they die in their fins! But 
though the number of this ſort be 
many, yet it is but ſmall in compa- 
riſon of thoſe multitudes, whom it 
ſweeps away by a lingering and un- 
perceived decay; whilſt it does, by 
little and little, waſte the natural 
heat, and at laſt quench the lamp of 
life: and ſo lead men, though not 
by ſo direct a paſſage, yet but a little 
way about, to their graves, as cer- 
tainly, though not ſo ſpeedily. If 

We 
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we think it a fearful ſin for a man 
to murder himſelf, then let us not 
eſteem dram- drinking as a ſmall ſin, 
ſince 1t produces the fame effects, 
though by other means; it ſhortens 
life, and brings us to an untimely 
death, though it be by a different or 
more diſtant method. The plain 
_ reaſon why ſuch vaſtly greater num- 
bers are taken off by untimely deaths 
in this, than in former ages, is evi- 
dently this, That Intemperance of 
all kinds, and more eſpecially drink- 
ing ſpirituous diſtilled liquors, are in 
an extraordinary manner increaſed 
among us“. 
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l. VE 


Whois ti love, or diſſo- 
luteneſs, 1s allo another ſpe- 


cies of Intemperance, which is ever 
attended with the moſt ruinous con- 
ſequences. Nothing ſcatters more 
extenſive miſchief 1n ſociety than 
promiſcuous concubinage. There is 
no vice the parent of more fatal miſ- 
chiefs both to body and mind, both 
. to private and public happineſs than 
debauchery, From the moment a 
young perſon is entangled in ſuch a 
courſe of life, farewel to all intellec- 
tual improvement. Thoſe uſeful and 
honourable ſtudies, in which he once 
delighted, 
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delighted, are totally ſuſpended. The 


love of knowledge, the cultivation 
of ſcience, the ambition of acquiring 
literary excellence, are loſt in pur- 
ſuits that are ſtamped with indelible 
infamy and reproach. The memory, 
the judgment, and all the faculties 
of the underſtanding ſoon become 
miſerably vitiated and weakened ; for 
nothing debilitates the mind, darkens 
its judgment, and obſcures all its finer 
perceptions ſo elfectually as debau- 
chery. And while the whole ſyſtem 
of the mind is thus inglorioully ſa- 
crificed at the ſhrine of pleaſure, 
the body is continually expoſed to 
the moſt cruel and loathſome of all 
diſcaſes. Debauchery is ſure to re- 

| duce 
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dude both mind and body very ſoon 
to a moſt deſpicable condition. 
Though they arrogate to themſelves 
the excluſive privilege of pleaſure, 
they are ſtrangers to all ſincere and 
ſubſtantial pleatures. © Figure a 
young man, maſter of his paſſions, 
diligent in buſineſs, or aſſiduous in 
ſtudy, ſmitten with the charms of 
truth, of friendſhip, of virtue, of de- 
votion, following their divine attrac- 
tion through the ſlippery paths of 
youth, and in due time entering, with 
judgment and choice, into that ho- 
nourable ſtate which heaven has or- 
dained for the ſupport and comfort of 
mankind. Will thoſe ungodly men, 
who forego the chaſte and heart - felt 
delights 
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delights of this amiable connection 


for the bought ſmiles and mercenary 
careſſes of an harlot, © loveleſs, joy- 
leſs, unendeared,” pretend to equal 
theſe latter to the former, or once to 
compare their lawleſs, reſtleſs, ſelfiſh 
purſuits to the tranquil, the virtuous, 
the generous joys of an union, which 
when wiſely formed, is founded on 
eſteem, ſupported with fidelity, ſanc- 
tified by faith, and ſweetened by 
mutual ſympathy, truſt, and com- 
placence “.“ 


The courſe which libertines purſue 
is accompanied with ſhame and ſelf- 
H con- 
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* Dr. Fordyce's Sermon on the folly, in- 


famy, and miſery of unlawful pleaſure: 
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condemnation. There is ſomething 


illiberal and unmanly, ſomething that 


infinitely degrades a rational being in 
{kreening itſelf from the notice of the 
world, collecting around. its enjoy- 
ments the ſhades of privacy and 
night, and induſtriouſly eluding the 
obſervation of a brother or friend. 
The company and converſation of a 
ſenſible and virtuous woman reflects 
honour and diſtinction upon a man; 
but what are the ſenſations and cut- 
ting reproaches of a man's heart when 
he happens to be diſcovered by a 
parent, a brother, a ſiſter, or a wor- 
thy virtuous friend, aſſociating with 


the abandoned of the ſex! There is 


nothing that ſubjects a manly charac- 
ter 
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ter to greater and juſter deriſion, 
than effeminacy, and a frivolous af- 
fectation of feminine ſoftneſs . No 
mind can be in a more deſpicable con- 
dition, than a mind immerſed in ſen- 
ſuality, and deſtitute of all ideas and 
perceptions except thoſe of the loweſt 
and moſt irrational gratifications. A 
diſſolute and profligate wretch, who 
makes it the ſole ſtudy and buſineſs 
of his life to trepan and ruin inno- 
cence, who heſitates not to deſtroy 
for ever the honour, reputation, and 
happineſs of thoſe he ſeduces, and 
can deliberately occaſion ſo much 
diſtreſs and wretchedneſs in families, 


is one of the moſt miſchievous and 
| eee dia- 
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* Sint procul a nobis juvenes, ut fæmina, 
compti. Ovidii Epiſt. iv. wer. 75. 
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diabolical characters which it is poſ- 
ſible for a human being to exhibit. 
Such are deſervedly regarded as the 
very worſt peſts of ſociety, and treated 
by all the virtuous and worthy with 
the loweſt contempt. They aſſaſſi- 
nate their own reputation and good 
name, which every wiſe man eſteems 
dearer than life. None but aban- 
doned profligates will be ſeen in 
their company. They are ſhunned 
by all perſons of character, and treated 
with coldneſs and neglect, which to 
a mind poſſeſſed of any ſenſibility, is 
puniſhment enough. They can aſſo- 
cCiate and form 1ntimacies with none 
but thoſe of the ſame groveling un- 
derſtandings and depraved taſte as 
their own; and how faithful and in- 

diſſoluble 
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diſſoluble the friendſhip is which one 
Libertine has for another, the world 
very well knows. The companions 
of a libertine will help to ſquander 
and ruin his fortune, then will be 
the firſt to deride, abuſe, and aban- 
don him. So ſincere are the attach- 
ments and friendſhips of unprincipled 
libertines. 

This courſe of libidinous diſſolute- 
neſs, this moſt ruinous ſpecies of 
intemperance ſoon terminates in po- 
verty and want, The wealth of the 
Indies, the late Lord CHESTERFIELD 
_ uſed to ſay, was inadequate to the 
expences of keeping. The gratifica- 
tion of ſenſual appetite with variety, 


and nothing but variety is reliſhed by 
H3 ſuch 
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ſuch a deprayation of appetite “, na- 
. turally involves him in extravagance : 
he frequents all places of faſhionable 
diſſipation, while confuſion is intro- 
duced into his accounts at home : he 
roves abroad from one ſcene of folly 


0 


* XERXEs publiſhed an edict, in which he 


offered a very conſiderable reward to any | 


man who ſhould diſcover a new pleaſure. 
Nerxes opum regiarum oſtentatione eximia, 


eo uſque luxuria gaudebat, ut edicto præ- 


mium ei proponeret, qui novum voluptatis 
genus reperiſſet. Valerius Maximus, Lib. ix. 
Cap. i. p. 797. Edit. Torrenii, 1726. 


Xerxes quidem refertus omnibus przmiis do- 


niſque fortunæ, non equitatu, non pedeſtribus 
copiis, non navium multitudine, non infinito 
pondere auri contentus, premium propoſuit 
ei, qui inveniſſet novam voluptatem. Cicero 


T ufcul. Nut. p. 321. Edit. Davis, Can- 
ab. 4723. | 
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to another, while his ſervants are 
preying upon his ſubſtance : and the 
horrors of a jail at laſt diſſolve theſe 
deluſive dreams of pleaſure. Firſt a 
rake, and then a beggar. 

But the moſt deſpicable of all the 
deſpicable ſpectacles in this world, 
is to behold an old man, on the verge 
of life and confines of eternity, utter- 


ing and enjoying laſcivious language. 


Such a ſight one has ſometimes ſeen, 


and it is unſufferably odious and de- 


teſtable. An old man, tottering un- 
der infirmity and decrepitude, and 
crippled by the vices of his youth 
and riper years, talking of his heroic 
atchievements, when he cannot with- 


out aſſiſtance manage his urinal, 
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ſuch a depravation of appetite *, na- 
. turally involves him in extravagance : 
he frequents all places of faſhionable 
diſſipation, while confuſion is intro- 
duced into his accounts at home : he 
roves abroad from one ſcene of folly 
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to another, while his ſervants are 
preying upon his ſubſtance: and the 
horrors of a jail at laſt diſſolve theſe 
deluſive dreams of pleaſure. Firlt a 
rake, and then a beggar. 

But the moſt deſpicable of all the 


deſpicable ſpectacles in this world, 


is to behold an old man, on the verge 
of life and confines of eternity, utter- 
ing and enjoying laſcivious language. 
Such a ſight one has ſometimes ſeen, 

and it is unſufferably odious and de- 
teſtable. An old man, tottering un- 
der infirmity and decrepitude, and 

crippled by the vices of his youth 
and riper years, talking of his heroic 
atchievements, when he cannot with- 
out aſſiſtance manage his urinal, 
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wrapped in flannel, to which he owes 
all the little warmth he now retains, 
and yet nauſeating you with obſcene 


diſcourſe, narrating and enjoying the 


indelicate tale while you are poiſoned 


with the breath that proclaims it. 


It is impoſſible for human nature to 


appear in more degrading and diſ- 
guſting circumſtances. 

Exceſs in drinking, which predo- 
minated 1n the gay age of CHARLES 


the Sxcoxp, is now juſtly regarded 


with abhorrence by perſons of diſtinc- 


tion and education, and deſervedly 
baniſhed from every polite circle. It 
hath been ſucceeded by Debauchery, 


a vice indeed of greater elegance and 


refinement, but more extenſively mil- 
chieyous, 
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chievous, which hath for ſome years 
prevailed to a very great degree, if 
we may judge from the vaſt number 
of thoſe unhappy victims to it, with 
which all our ſtreets now ſwarm. 


During the preſent general rage and 


reign of pleaſure, permit me to ſay, 


that it fares moſt unhappily with 


many of the fair ſex. There are a 
number of abandoned wretches of 
family, fortune and education, with 
whom credulous innocence and un- 
ſuſpecting ignorance of the ways of 
men, have little chance. Theſe itudy 
every art to ſeduce, and practile every 
falſe tenderneſs, every alliduity, to 
accompliſh their curſed purpole. 


How can rural innocence, how can 
fond 
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fond credulity in an humble ſtation, 
not fall a dupe to the gloſing tale, to 
an artful ſtory told with fluency, and 
urged by the moſt ſolemn promiſes 
and proteſtations of eternal fidelity 
and truth. If there be one ſpecies of 
infernal torments more ingenious than 


another, or one place in hell hotter 


than another, it is reſerved for that 


wretch who can firſt ruin and then 
deſert the object of his love. And 
the wretchedneſs 1s, that virtue thus 
fallen, is fallen for ever. It is left 
for ever to the ſcorn of one ſex, and 
the inſults of the other. It is aban- 
doned to all the miſeries of its fate. 


It is never once conſidered, what a 


long train of arts and ſchemes were 
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concerted to trepan it, what ſimpli- 
city, credulity, and ignorance of the 
world on one ſide, what offers, afli- 
duities, and ſtratagems on the other 
—a cruel hard-judging world will 
make no generous allowances. They 
muſt ſubmit to all the rigours of 
their unhappy deſtiny, and through 
life ſuffer all that miſery which the 
wretched feel from an ungenerous 
world. When ſuch dire conſequences 
as theſe infallibly enſue, when ſuch 
are the cenſures and reproaches of 
the world, when ſuch is the wretched 
irremediable fate to which fallen in- 


nocence is doomed, it is peculiarly 


incumbent on the young, to be cau- 


tious and circumſpect, eſpecially in 


the 
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the preſent age of diſſoluteneſs, vo- 
luptuouſneſs, and pleaſure, when 
there are ſuch numbers of perſons of 
ſplendid families and opulent cir- 
cumſtances, whoſe ſole occupation 
and ſtudy it is from morning to night 
and from night to morning to ſeduce 
every young creature, particularly in 
the lower ſtations of life, whom na- 
ture hath unhappily formed with at- 
tractions ſufficient to engage their 
notice and make the object of their 
inſidious and execrable deſigns. 
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| is inconſiſtent with 


every idea and plan of ceconomy. 


There are ſome perſons, who would 


infinitely rather loſe both their health 
and their reputation than any part 
of their fortune: theſe ever have at 
nand a moſt powerful argument to 
eter them from intemperance. Per- 
ſons cannot indulge irregularity of 
defire and gratify depravation of ap- 
petite, but their fortunes muſt ſuffer 
as well as their characters and con- 
ſtitutions. Every one of my readers 
can produce ſeveral inſtances, from 
his own experience, of perſons, who 


having 


. 
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having contracted a paſſion for drink- 


ing, have over their cups conſumed 
both their life and their ſubſtance, 


and involved themſelves and their 


families in complicated ruin, Per- 


ſons, who were once in affluent cir- 


cumſtances, in poſſeſſion of all the 
elegances of life, and enjoying every 
bleſſing, which, with ſobriety and 
induſtry, would have furniſhed a laſt- 
ing ſcene of the trueſt happineſs: 
and yet by drunkenneſs, indolence, 


and other deſtructive habits, have 
reduced themſelves to the extremeſt 


want and beggary. 

It would be happy if profligate 
and intemperate people were the only 
ſufferers, But alas ! how many in- 

nocent 
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nocent and worthy perſons do they 
involve in their miſery, who through 
| life muſt deplore the fatal effects of 
their inebriety and profligacy. Their 
undeſerving children, who entered 


life with better hopes, and who rea- 


ſonably expected every bleſſing in 
their parent's virtue, muſt now be 
* deſpoiled of every comfort, be de- 


„ prived of the elegances, perhaps the 
1 common neceſſaries of life, and, what 
A is the moſt deplorable conſequence, 
A be expoſed to the coldneſs and con- 
4 tempt of a cruel world. The vir- 
0 tuous and faithful companion of all 


his fortunes, whoſe entreaties and 
tears, whole aſſiduities and tender 
offices to reclaim him from his-intem- 

perance, 
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perance, have all proved fruitleſs; 
muſt meet all the calamities to which 
ſuffering virtue is frequently doomed 
in this ſtate of imperfection, and 
added to the unſpeakable ſorrows ſhe 
herſelf ſuſtains, muſt have her afflicted 
boſom continually wounded with ſee- 
ing her innocent children, the objects 
of her fondeſt affections, involved 
in penury and want, which ſhe can 
neither remove nor ſoften, Theſe 
are the horrid calamities in which 
this unfeeling and inſatiable monſter, 
Intemperance, plunges families. Thus 
it is that Drunkenneſs, profligacy, 
and extravagance facrifice life and 


health, fame and fortune, every thing 


that is dear and valuable in life, 
Theſe 


bl 
| 
: 
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Theſe are the habits, which when 
once indulged and ſtrengthened, ty- 
rannize over a man's reaſon, con- 
ſcience, judgment, and all the ſocial 
and domeſtic affections, and never 
deſert him, *till they have precipi- 
tated, himſelf, his wife, his children, 
and his all into a gulph of remedileſs 
ruin. | 

Bad habits are eaſily planted, but 
they are the moſt difficult things in 
the world to be eradicated. They 
meditate nothing leſs than our ruin 
from the very moment we firſt cheriſh 
them. We no ſooner receive them 
into our boſoms, but they threaten 
to exterminate every worthy and vir- 
tuous principle. All notions of fru- 
A gality, 
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gality, moderation, cultivation of the 
mind, and proviſion for futurity, are 
ſoon abſorbed in the giddy vortex of 
ſenſual ratification. Let us imagine, 
ſaith a ſerious and excellent writer, a 
young perſon of high ſpirit ſetting 
out in the world with a moderate 
fortune. Let him make haſte to 
enjoy life, as ſome expreſs it; that 
is, let him give himſelf up to the 
greedy purſuits of diſſolute pleaſures, 
and let us obſerve whither they will 
lead him. For a time perhaps, while 
he is not as yet ſo thoroughly en- 
gaged, his income may anſwer his 
expences; but luxury is apt to riſe 
in its demands. His appetites daily 
become more inſatiable and impor- 

tunate, 
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tunate, his debauches more frequent 
and more expenſive. Induſtry 1s de- 
ſpiſed, thought baniſhed, œconomy 
neglected ; exceſs being at work all 
the while in ſcattering what his an- 
ceſtors had collected and ſaved for 
the unworthy wretch. His income 
begins to fall ſhort; he breaks into 
his patrimony to make good the 
defect. Debts are contracted, eſtates 
mortgaged, and ſold, one after an- 
other; poverty ſteals upon him as 
a traveller, and at laſt want invades 
him as an armed man. In the mean 
time his luſts, finding themſelves 
abridged of their wonted gratifica- 


tions, are enraged at the diſappoint- 
I 2 ment, 
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ment, and command the ſlave under 
levere penalties, to furniſh out their 
accuſtomed ſupplies. Now whence 
can he procure them ? he has nothing 
left, and cannot gain what will ſatisfy 
his appetites by any lawful employ- 
ment. Luxury and riot having ſtrip- 
ped him of his wealth, turn him out, 
a ravenous beaſt, into human ſociety. 
He preys upon his parents and 
friends, and after he has devoured 
them, or wearied them out in main- 
taining his debaucheries, he ſeizeth 
upon whatever comes in his way. 
He ſubmits to any meanneſs, by 
which he may hope to pacify his 
luſts ; and if leſſer crimes do not ſuc- 
ceed, 
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ceed, his laſt reſource is rapine or 
the highway *. 

The concluſion of an intemperate 
man's life is commonly a ſpectacle of 
wretchedneſs. We either ſee him 
ſtarving in poverty and ſhivering in 
ragS—or, in a condition far more 
deplorable than this—his appetites 
inflamed, and the infirmities of old 
age incapacitating him for the gratifi- 


cation of them. And can there be 


greater wretchedneſs in ſtore for a 


human being, than to be excruciated 


with a raging unextinguiſhable thirſt 


for pleaſure it can never enjoy. This 


I 3 was 


* See Holland's two Sermons on the folly 
and guilt of Intemperance, p. 46. 
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was the fabled curſe of Tautalus; ſome 
Divines have ſuppoſed this to be the 
puniſhment of hell—to be perpetually 
tortured with dire acuteneſs of deſire, 
and all the power of fruition gone— 
to be ever within the ſight and graſp 
of happineſs, and that happineſs con- 
tinually eluding the ardent embrace. 
He who in his youth exultingly ſays 
to his foul—Happy ſoul--Diſtin- 
guiſhed is thy felicity ? Thou haſt 
before thee a ſeries of many happy 
years— come, indulge every ſoft re- 
| poſe—eart, drink, and be merry—he 
who thinks of nothing elſe in this 
ſeaſon of life but luxurious and vo- 
luptuous indulgences, will hanker 
after delicacies, when he has neither 

teeth 
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teeth to maſticate nor palate to diſ- 


criminate them, will importunately 


long for the cup he cannot lift, and 


ſollicitouſly enquire for mirth when 
he himſelf is become the fitteſt object 
of it. He has through the whole 
courſe of a miſpent life, from different 


vices been collecting miſeries for his 


old age, and in his old age they at 


laſt convene in one general aſſembly. 
Now the whole accumulated weight 
overwhelms him, and heaps on his 
devoted head a ſad variety of wretch- 
edneſs. His body is an hoſpital of 
diſorders, his mind reviews his paſt 
life with remorſe, and ſhudders at 
the proſpect of futurity, the infirmi- 
ties of old age invade him like an 


3 armed 
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armed man, his fortune is ſquandered 
by riot and extravagance, poverty 
and contempt are the portion of his 
grey hairs, the wiſe and good avoid 
him and refuſe to give him the laſt 
conſolations, and he dies unpitied, 
no one lamenting his loſs, or paying 
his name and memory even the cold 
reſpect of a tributary tear. 
The practice of temperance there- 


fore, O reader, is on every account 


thy higheſt intereſt. It is the parent 


of the pureſt pleaſures, and throws 
happineſs over every period of our 


exiſtence : and what is the happieſt * 


circumſtance, the laſt ſcenes of our 
life feel its ſalutary effects moſt. As 
thou valueſt therefore, thy duty and 


thy 
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thy happineſs, as thou art deſirous ta 
preſerve thy reputation, health and 
fortune, as thou art deſirous to enjoy 
in this life the moſt ſincere and re- 
fined pleaſure, and to render the 
evening of thy days ſerene and chear- 
ful, practiſe an uniform temperance, 
and abſtain from thoſe fleſhly luſts 
that war againſt the ſoul, and at the 
ſame time ruin and deſtroy the body. 
Let a review of the fatal conſequences 
of debauchery and intemperance 
which I have faithfully enumerated, 
or with which thy own experience 
may furniſh thee, deter thee from the 
ſame deſtructive and ruinous courſes. 
It thou wouldeſt not be in the condi- 
tion to which ſuch and ſuch perſons 


havg 
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have reduced themſelves by their de- 
baucheries for ten thouſand worlds, 
thou muſt not live as they did. The 
advice of our bleſſed Redeemer is 
very uſeful, and ought at all times 
to be deeply impreſſed on our minds. 
Take hecd, leſt at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with ſurfeiting 
and drunkenneſs, and THAT Day 
COME UPON YOU UNAWARES—for we 
have all heard and known inſtances 
where this day hath come unawares, 
and hath ſurpriſed perſons in a fit of 
drunkenneis: when the veſſels have 


been diſtended beyond their capacity 


by exceſs of eating and drinking, fal- 


ling down dead, and in ſuch a con- 
dition ſummoned to tne awful bar of 
God, 


l 
0 
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God. The hiſtory of Intemperance 
ſupplies frequent inſtances of ſuch 
events. Death hath ſuddenly ſeized 
them at a tavern, at an alehouſe, in 
their ſleep, or after eating a very hearty 
meal, as the public papers commonly 


expreſs it. 
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SECT. VIII. 


O the loſs of health, charac- 
"T ter, and fortune which I have 
mentioned, this vice of intemperance 
ſtill adds another infinitely more fatal 
and permanent, and that 1s, the loſs 
of the ſoul and all its happineſs for 
ever. It would be comparatively 
happy for this moſt | ſhameful vice, 
were its pernicious conſequences con- 
fined within the narrow boundaries of 


human life, and terminated with the 


diſſolution of our nature. But they 


extend into futurity, and will for 


ever conſtitute the ſoul's unhappineſs 
there. The ſoul of the intemperate, 
which 
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which hath been polluted with ſuch 
indelible ſtains, muſt of all others be 
excluded from thoſe pure and ſacred 
manſions. If nothing that defileth 
mall ever enter thoſe holy abodes, 
the debauchee and drunkard will 
never gain admiſſion there, whoſe 
ſouls are contaminated with the moſt 
impure and ſordid ſenſualities. With- 
out virtuous diſpoſitions acquired 
here, we can never enjoy future feli- 
city. Heaven muſt begin in the 
ſoul here, before it can be perfected 
hereafter. Holy diſpoſitions are pre- 
viouſly neceſſary to a happy futurity. 
But what diſpoſitions can a ſenſualiſt 
have for virtuous enjoyment. What 
reliſh has a profligate for religion and 


moral 
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moral goodneſs here, Do the charms 


of virtue here excite any refined plea- 


| ſure in his impure mind. And if he 


have no affection for the Jacred exer- 
ciſes of religion here, do you think 
that he will gain an affection for them, 


ſome how or other, hereafter. O 


fatal miſtake, to think that a future 


ſtate will change the preſent temper 
of our minds, and that when we are 
introduced there, we ſhall have diſ- 
poſitions and habits totally diſſimilar 


to thoſe which governed us here “. 


We 


* 2 — — 
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After all, perhaps, you flatter yourſelf, 
you may get to heaven at jalt without renoun- 
cing your vices, Now, I wonder, what no- 
tion you have formed concerning heaven, If 
you conceive of it, as a place where any fort 


of 
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We ſhall certainly carry with us the 
lame 


— - _ 
— — 
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of ſpirits may be happy, you are much miſ- 
taken; for we may aſſert, without being 
juſtly chargeabſe with preſumption, that there 
can be no ſuch place in the univerſe. Or if 
you can poſlibly imagine, that the happineſs 
of heaven ariſeth from ſenſual pleaſures, you 
are {till as widely miſtaken : for the ſelicity of 
the bleſſed above is of a much nobler and 
more exalted nature, and ſuch as can be re- 
liſhed only by pure and gcod minds. It con- 
fiſteih partly in the enjoyments of reaſon, and 
in the exerciſe of friendſhip and devotion, 
And though we cannot fully deſcribe what it 
is; yet what it is not, we know more diſtinct- 
ly, We know, for inflance, that thoſe mean 
gratifications, for which alone the debauckee 
has any reliſh, conſtitute no part of this ſub- 
lime happineſs. Do not therefore delude 
yourſelf! with vain hopes. God will aſſuredly 
admit none into heaven, but ſuch as have 
cultivated a reliſh for the ſicred joys and 
noble employments of that bliſsful ſlate. As 

| for 
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ſame * diſpoſitions, tempers, affec- 
tions, and habits we contracted in 
this life, and be happy or miſerable in 
_ conſequence of them, Heaven is only 
our preſent ſtate carried on to per- 
fection and conſummated, This 
world 1s only the infancy of our ex- 
iſtence, and here we are to cultivate 
and eſtabliſh ſuch holy and virtuous 
qualities, as may fit us for the next 


more 


* * | — 


w_ 


for him, who 1s capable of no happineſs, but 
that which 1s derived through the channels of 
ſenſe, he muſt of courſe be miſerable, where- 
ever he 1s, as ſoon as death ſhall have ſtripped 
him of this body, and along with it of all_ 
its ſenſes. Holland's Sermons on the folly 
and guilt of Intemperance, p. 58. 


* —— }Eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
Virgil Aneid. Lib. 6. 
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more compleat and happy renovation 
of our nature. The intemperate 
therefore ntterly diſqualify themſelves 
here for the enjoyments of a future 
ſtate, They are ſo far from ac- 
quiring habits of virtue, that they 
employ much ſtudy and labour to 
eradicate them, that they may enjoy 
unmixed pleafures, free from the 
uncaly remonſtrances of their con- 
ſcience. The conſtitution of God's 
moral government makes it neceſſary 
that they mult be miſerable hereafter. 
For without virtue there can be no 
heaven, and without holineſs, no hap- 
pineſs, Nay, could we ſuppoſe an 
intemperate wretch introduced into 
thoſe holy abodes, it would be im- 
K pode 
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poſſible for him to. enjoy the pure 
and elegant pleaſures of them; for 
his mind is not congenial with the 
place, nor the ſenſibilities of his ſoul 
attuned to the ſacred and virtuous 
concord of its inhabitants, Place a 
diſſolute ſenſualiſt in the company of 
virtuous and holy perſons; let him 
hear them diſcourſe on the perfections, 
providence, and diſpenſations of the 
Almighty, the bleſſings of the Chriſ- 
tian revelation, and the ſublime plea- 
ſures of religion, and you make him 
for the time perfectly miſerable 
his inward uncaſineſs appears in all 


he ſays or does —and all the time he 


xithes to break through the irkſome 


reſtraint, to regain his liberty, and 
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rejoin the aſſociates and companions 


of his vices. The very ſame averſion 


to holy things would he transfer to 
heaven, ſuppoſing him to be admit- 
ted there. But alas! a very different 
ſtate awaits him, better ſuited to his 
vitious habits, and depraved affec- 
tions. For the unholy and unclean, 
the foraicator and aduiterer, the pro- 
fligate and the drunkard, ſhall not 
poſſeis the kingdom of God, but 
have their portion in the lake that 
burns with fire and brimſtone, which 
is the ſecond death, and will prove 
the dreadful extinction of their exiſt. 
ence and happineſs to all eternity: 
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T. IX. 


HERE is nothing more agree- 

able to the human mind than 

to review particular inſtances of lon- 
gevity, attained by uniformity of tem- 
perance and ſimplicity of diet *, The 


long 


— 
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Lucian introduces his account of thoſe 
who had attained to a very advanced age, 


with this excellent remark : Aid TOb TOUS 
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long lives of the primitive race of 
men were owing to the ſalubrity of 
their food and the moderation of their 
deſires. Bread, milk, the fruits of 
the carth, dreſſed in a plain and ſimple 
manner, conſtituted the aliment of 
our firſt parents and their immediate 
deſcendents. The ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions of nature were the ſole deli- 
cacies their appetites craved, and 
they quenched their thirſt at the 
hmpid ſtream. The golden ace de- 
rives its ſplendid appellation from the 
innocence of its manners and the ſim- 
plicity of its food. The Greek Hiſ- 
corians, when deſcribing the primi— 
tive ages of the world, relate that the 
frit men regaled on every mild and 

K g whole- 
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wholeſome herb they could explore, 


and on ſuch fruits as the trees ſpon- 


taneouſly produced ®, Alan alſo 
affirms that the food of the primeval 


generations was different according” 


to the reſpective productions of va- 
rious countries: the antient Arcadians 
lived on acorns, the Argives on pears, 
the Athenians on figs T. The Poets 
corroborate the teſtimany of the hiſto- 
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rians with regard to the diet of the 


firſt inhabitants of the earth *. 
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He/iodi Opera & Dies, ver. 117. 


Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant arva coloni, 
Nec ſignare quidem aut partiri limite cams 


pum 


Fas erat, in medium quzrebant, ipſaque 


tellus 


Omnia liberius, null) poſcente, ſerebat. 


Virgil. Georg. Lib. i. ver. 125. 


Ipſz mella dabant quercus, ultroque fere- 


bant 
Obvia ſecuris ubera lactis oves. 
Tizballus Lib. i Eleg. 3 ver. 45. 
Contentique cibis, nullo cogenie, creatis, 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque iraga lege- 
bannt, | 
Cornaque, et in duris harentia mora ru- 


betis; 


Et quæ deciderant patu!a Jovis arbore glan- 


des. Ovid. Metam, Liv. i. Ver. 103. 
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The ſacred hiſtorian deſcribes Lot, 
when preparing a banquet for his 
friends, as anxiouſly employed in 
baking unleavened bread, Abraham, 
a powertul and opulent prince in the 
patriarchal ages, deſigning to honour 
thoſe whom he conſidered as gueſts 
of the higheſt diſtinction, and to 
whom he had bowed himſelf to the 
ground, ſerved up for their enter- 
tainment a calf, cakes which Sarah 
had kneaded and baked, together 
with butter and milk. 

The age, in which Homer repreſents 
his heroes as living and acting, bears 
a beautiful and venerable affinity to 
the patriarchal ſimplicity, What 
convivial preparation does Achilles 

make 
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make for the entertainment of Phoe- 
nix, Ajax, and Ulsſſes, three of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Grecian 
princes, whom he intended to ho- 
nour with marks of particular diſtinc- 
tion? The culinary proceſs 1s thus 
conducted: Achilles ſets on the fire 
a great pot, and puts three chines into 
it—Automeden, his charioteer, holds 
the meat while he himſelf ſpits it 
and Patreclus blows the fire“. Pa- 


troclus 
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Iliad i. ver. 206. 
In 
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troclus is elſewhere deſcribed as waſh- | 
ing his own cloaths, and the cloats 
of the godlike Pelides, in the Scaman- 
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der. 
In the patriarchal age we behold 
women of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 


lies employed in offices of menial 
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drudgery, tending their father's flocks, 
and fetching water from the ſpring : 
And in the Opyssey Navuficaa, the 
daughter of the great king of the 
Phœacians, waſhes * her own cloaths, 


and 
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Ia tranſlating this paſſage of HouER, Mr, 
Pop hath incurred great errors as to the re- 
ſ‚pectiwe employments of the ſeveral perionages : 
conce ned in this heroic Coukery, A 
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Od. L. ver. 57. 
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and her mother, the queen, employs 
herſelf, from the firſt dawn of the 
morning, in the labours of the loom. 
Such were, ſays Madam Dacier, the 
manners of the heroic ages; of thoſe 
happy times, in which no luxury, 
no effeminacy were known, and du- 
ring which they made glory conſiſt 
only in labour and virtue, and ſhame 
in indolence and vice. Sacred and 
profane hiſtory concurs in informing 
us, that it was then the cuſtom for 
perſons to perform ſer ile offices them- 
ſelves, and this cuſtom was a valu- 
able remain ot the golden age. The 
Patriarchs worked with their own 
hands. Women of the firſt diſtinc- 


tion went to fetch water. Rebecca, 


Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro, 
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tend their own flocks. In Fap1vs Pro- 
TOR, Khea herſelf goes to draw water. 


The daughter of Tarpeius does the 


ſame in Livy *, 


The firſt and pure ages of the Ro- 


man republic exhibit to us Dictators 
and Conſuls employed in the moſt 
laborious offices of agriculture +. 
The ſame hand that directed the 
plough regulated the republic and 

ſaved 


- 


Madame Dacier dans ſa Preface far Ho- 
mere. | 


+ Ipſorum tunc manibus Imperatorum co- 
Jebantur agri (ut fas eſt credere) gaudente 
terra vomere laureato et triumphali oratore : 
five illi eadem cura ſemina tratabant, qua 
bella, eademque diligentia arva diſponebant, 
qua caſtra : ſive honeſtis manibus omnia læ-— 
tius proveniunt, quoniam et curioſius fiunt, 
Plinii Hift. Nat. Lib. xvili. Cap. 3. p. 810. 
Edit. Franc. 1608, 
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ſaved the commonwealth *. Such 
independent integrity and ſimplicity 
of manners it was not in the power of 
gold to corrupt T. We behold Fa- 
bricius, concerning whom the king 
of Epire declared that it was eaſier to 
turn the fun from his courſe than 
this venerable patriot from his prin- 
ciples, after having been honoured 

with 


— 


* Illæ ruſtico operæ attritæ manus ſalutem 
publicam ſtabilierunt, ingentes hoſtium copias 
peſſundederunt. Valerius Maximus, p. 370. 
Edit. Torrenii, Leidæ, 1726. 


Cuno ad focum ſedenti magnum auri 
pondus Samnites cùm attuliſſent, repudiati 
ab eo ſunt. Non enim aurum habere, præ- 
clarum ſibi videri dixit, ſed iis, qui haberent 
aurum, imperare. Cicero de ſenect. p. 430. 
Edit. Grævii, Amſt, 1688, See another 
ſtriking inſtance, Tu/c«lan Quit. Lib, v. P- 
370. Edit. Davis. Cantab. 1723. 
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with, ſeveral triumphs, eating, in a 
corner of his cottage, the pulſe he 
had himſelf raiſed and gathered in 
his garden *, Horace tells us that 
Scipio and Lælius, while their cab- 
bage was boiling, uſed to ſpend 
the vacant. hour and indulge the ſal- 
lies of ſocial mirth and kumour, with 
Lucilius the old Poet 4. ; 

n 


- 


„ 


* FaBRicius ad focum coenat illas ipſas 
radices et herbas, quas in agro repurgando 
triumphalis ſenex vulſit. Seneca de Provi- 
dentia, p. 311. Edit. Gronov. 1672. 

On voioit un venerable vieillord, illuſtré 
par pluſieurs triomphes, manger au coin de 
ſon feu les legumes qu'il avoit lui meme cul- 
tives et cueillis dan ſon jardin. Rollin Belles 
lettres, Tom. i. p. 21. 


1 Virtus Scipiadæ et mitis ſapientia Læli, 
Nugari cum illo et diſeincti ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur olus, ſoliti. | 
11» Horat, Sat. L. 11, Sat. 1. ver. vo. 
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: In proportion as luxury increaſed, 
the life of man was abbreviated. 
The ſeven Kings of Rome reigned 
longer than the firſt twenty Emperors, 
Ic is agreeable to contemplate the 
advanced years which thoſe have at- 
tained, who recommended tempe- 
rance and moderation of deſire both 
by their precepts and their examples. 
Pythagoras, who ſo pathetically 
inculcated abſtinence from animal 
food, and ſo ſtrictly enjoined upon 
his diſciples frugality and ſelf govern- 
ment, lived, according to an anony- 
mous writer of his life mentioned in 


Photius *, a century. 


r The 
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The philoſopher Gorgias, who de- 
clared that he never had eaten or done 
any thing for the mere gratification 
of Bis appetite *, lived 107 years. 

Hippocrates, the father of phyfic, 
lived above 100 years. 

Sophocles the Tragedian, at go 
years of age produced one of the 


moſt elabord compoſitions of the 
dramatic kind that the human genius 


* ever 


— 8 


— 


Rothomag. 1653. But moſt writers, ſays 
Laertius, affirm that he only attained his goth 
year. Diogenes Laertius in Vita Pythagore, 
p. 593. Edit. Amſt. 1692. 


® Topyiz; eornbeig, eie Gann Xpupar®- big 
pearpoy ynpes iber ouder oudemoTe, n, pos 100 
vu, ore O, OUTE Naccg. Apud e 
P. 548. Eait. 1609. 
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ever perfected +, and lived to be 
near a hundred x4. 
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+ Sophocles ad ſummam ſenectutem tragee- 
dias fecit: quod propter ſtudium cum rem 
familiarem negligere videretur, a filiis in ju- 
dicium vocatus eſt: ut, quemadmodum noſ- 
tro more male rem gerentibus patribus bonis 
interdici ſolet: fic illum, quaſi deſipientem, 
a re familiari removerent judices. Tum ſenex 
dicitur eam fabulam, quam in manibus ha- 
bebat, et proxime ſcripſerat, OrDirun Co- 
Lo N EUM recitaſſe judicibus, quæſiſſeque, 
num illud carmen deſipientis videretur, quo 
recitato ſententiis judicum eſt liberatus, Ci- 
cero de ſenectute, p. 403. Edit. 1688. 


1 Prope enim [Sophocles} centeſimum an- 
num attigit, ſub ipſum tranſitum ad mortem 
Oedipode Coloneo ſcripto ; qua ſola fabula 
omnium ejuſdem ſtudii poetarum preripere 
gloriam potuit, Valerius Maximus, p. 70i. 
Edit. Var. * 


5 
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The amiable Aenopbon, who hath 
written ſo much in praiſe of tempe- 
rance and virtue, lived above 90. 
Plato, his contemporary, reached his 
81ſt year j. Diogenes, the Cynic, 
died about go. Xenocrates at 84. 


Zeno, the father of the Stoic philoſo- 


phy, attained his 98th year, and his 
immediate ſucceſſor and diſciple Ce- 
anthes, his tu. 

Pindar, who begins his poems with 
declaring water to be the beſt 5 thing 


Eſt etiam quiete, et pure, et eleganter 
acta ztatis placida ac lenis ſenectus; qualem 
accepimus Platonis, qui uno et octogeſimo 
annd ſcribens mortuus eſt. Cicero de ſenectute, 
p-. 397. Edit. Grævii, 1688. 
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in nature, lived almoſt through 4 
century. . Y 

Aegefilans, whoſe character is i 
beautifully portrayed by Xcnophor, 
led armies at 80, eſtabliſhed Nectane- 
bus in his kingdom, and at- 84, on 
his return from Egypt; finiſhed a life 
adorned with ſingular glory * 

Cicero, in his Treatiſe on old age, 
introduces Cato the cenſor in his 84th 
year haranguing the people, and aſſiſt- 
ing the ſenate, the people, his clients 
and his friends with his counſels . 

L 2 The 


Cornel. Nepos in Vit. Ageſi las. Xenophon- 
iis Agefilaus, & Plutarch Vit. Age/ilai. 


+ 8 ſenectute, p. 411. Edit. Gret- 
wii, Amſt. 1688. 
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The famous Lewis Cornaro, the 
Venetian, was of an infirm conſtitu- 
tion ' till forty; at fourſcore he pub- 
liſned his celebrated book, entitled, 
Sure and certain methods of attaining 
a long and healthy life, and after hav- 
ing paſſed his. hundredth year, died 
in his elbow chair without pain. | 
| Aurengzeb, according to Gemelli, 
from the time that he uſurped the 
throne, never once taſted either fleſh, 
fiſh, or ſtrong liquors, and died in 
170%, near a hundred years old. 
The Biſhop of Bergen, in his natu- 
ral hiſtory of Norway, relates from 
credible witneſſes, that in the year 


173 3 four married couple danced in 
the preſence of Chriſtian VI. king 
| of 
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of Denmark, whoſe ages Joined to- 
gether, amounted to more than eight 
hundred years, none of the four 
couple being under an hundred“. 
Our happy isLAxp, in thoſe in- 

ſtances where the rules of ſobriety 
have been uniformly regarded, can 
vie with Greece and Rome or any other 
region, in examples of longævity. 
Plutarch repreſents the Britons, as 
living ſeveral of them beyond the 
age of 120: for Diodorus Siculus ho- 
nours the primitive inhabitants of this 
iſe with this teſtimony, - that they 
were diſtinguiſhed for the ſimplicity 
L 3 1 
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- * Biſhop. of Bergen's Natural Hiſtory of 
Norway. Part 2, Chap, 9. Set. 8. 
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of their manners, and were happy 
ſtrangers to the profligacy and de- 
pravity of modern times, that the 
iſland ſwarmed with multitudes, that 
their food was ſimple and far re- 
moved from that luxury which is in- 
ſeparable from opulence *. 

Henry Jenkins the fiſherman lived 
169 years. Dr. Robinſon ſays that 
his diet was coarſe and ſour. | 

Old Parr died in the 153d year of 
his age. Dr. Harvey in his anato- 
mical account of him ſays, that, if 
he had not changed his diet and air, 

he 
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he might perhaps have lived a good 
while longer. His diet was old 
cheeſe, milk, coarſe bread, ſmall 
beer, and whey. 

Buchanan ſpeaks of a fiſherman in 
his own time, who married at 100, 
went out in his little fiſhing boat, in 
the rougheſt weather, at 140, and at 
laſt did not die of any painful diſtem- 
per, but merely worn out by age 4. 

Hobbes, the celebrated Malmeſbury 
philoſopher, who was as remarkable 
for the temperance of his life as the 
fingularity of his opinions, died at 
Hardwicke in Devonſhire, in the 9 


year of his age. 
L 4 Dr. 


ER 


t Buchanani Rerum & coticarum | hiftoria, P. 
39. Edit, Elx. 166. b 
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Dr. Mead, one of the beſt phyſi- 
clans and ſcholars of his age, even in 
London || reached his 8oth year, 

Dr. Benjamin Groſvenor, who was 
not inferior in erudition, taſte, and 
genius to any of the laſt race of Diſ- 
ſenting Miniſters, of which every per- 
ſon of learning and judgment will. be 
convinced by reading his ay on 
Health, its nature, value, uncertainty, 
preſervation, and beſt improvement, died 
in 1758, at the advanced age of 83. 
One of the viſeſt and beſt friends 
Lever had, the great and good Dr. 

1 5 Nathaniel 


— SS 
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Il The inhabitants of London, ſays Dr. 
PRICE, as is well known, not living ſo long 
as the reſt of mankind. Oęſerwations on re- 
verfionary Payments, p. 3 Edit. 2d, 1772. | 
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Nathaniel Lardner, though ſo inde- 
fatigable a ſtudent, yet by the regu- 
larity and temperance he exerciſed, 
enjoyed the vigour of his faculties 
almoſt to his laſt hour, wrote with 
the greateſt clearneſs and preciſion at 
80, and ended a moſt uſeful and glo- 
rious life in his 84th year. 

But the late Dr. Jabez Earle fur- 
niſhes the moſt remarkable modern 
inſtance of ſtrength of underſtanding 
and memory in very advanced life. 
This gentleman, who was a very 
learned and worthy diſſenting Clergy- 
man, regularly preached *till the age 
of 92, and it was remarkable, con- 
ſidering how fond the Eugliſb are of 
ſights, that he was not more popular. 

1 Had 
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Had he lived but a few years, probably 
his miniſtrations would have been 
very acceptable, and he would once 
more have preached to a crowded 
audience. I have heard this nona- 
genarian preach with great ſatisfaction. 
He was totally blind, and devoutly 
uttered a ſpecies of religious chitchat, 
not inelegantly delivered, and not 
immethodically digeſted. 
While I have been tranſcribing this 
Treatiſe, (June 1774) the public pa- 
pers have announced to us the death 
of two very worthy and learned old 
men, who had through the abſtinence 
and regularity of their lives, attained 
a good old age. Dr. Nathaniel Tin- 
dal, to whom the Engliſh nation is 
under 
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vnder great obligations for the Tranſ- 
lation and Continuation of Rapin's 
Hiſtory, and who hath, to his ever- 
laſting honour, throughout this moſt 
arduous work, diſcovered a candid 
impartiality and enlargedneſs of mind 
equal to the undefatigable aſliduity 
of his labours, died at the advanced 
age of 66. 

Dr. Pearce, the truly venerable 
and learned biſhop of Rocheſter, who 
in early life manifeſted ſo much good 
learning and judgment in vindicating 
our Saviour's miracles againſt the pe- 
tulance and ſcurrility of Mooſſton, and 
to whom every ſcholar is ſo much 
indebted for an excellent edition of 
Longinus and two of Cicero's pieces, 

died 
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died alſo this month in the 84th year 
of his age. 

Many more inſtances might eaſily 
be produced, where regularity of life, 
tranquillity of mind, and ſimplicity 
of diet, have furniſhed long ſcenes 
of happineſs even in this tranſitory 
world, and bleſſed the late evening 
of life with unimpaired vigour both 
of body and mind. 

But ſuch inſtances of longevity are 
very rarely to be found in courts and 
cities. Courts have ever been the 
ſepulchres of temperance and virtue, 
and great cities the graves of the hu- 
man ſpecies. In the middle ſtations 
of life, where men have lived ratio- 


nally—in the hamble cottage whoſe 


inha- 
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inhabitants are neceſſitated to abſte- 
miouſneſs—in hermitages and monaſ- 
teries, where the anchoret mortifies 
his deſires, and impoſes ' abſtinence 
upon himſelf from religious conſider- 
ations—in theſe ſequeſtered ſcenes 
and walks of human life we are to 
ſearch for thoſe who reach the ulti- 
mate boundaries of this life's ſhort 
pilgrimage. | 
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LEST: 6 

WILL conclude this little Trea- 

tiſe with exhibiting a ſelect col- 
lection of the savincs and sENMTI“ 
MENTS of ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt 
of men on Zzemperance and intempe- 
rance; by which it will appear, that 
the judgments of all intelligent per- 
ſons in all ages and nations of the 
world have harmonized in recom- 
mending temperance as indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to the preſervation and well- 
being of human nature, and in con- 
demning exceſs in eating and drink- 
ing, as productive of the worſt 
effects both on the body and mind, 


and 
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and neceſſarily abridging the period 
of human life. 

Mosks: If the parents ſhall ſay to 
the elders of the city, This our ſon 
is ſtubborn and rebellious; he is a 
Glutton and a Drunkard : All the 
men of the city ſhall ſtone him with 
ſtones that he die. 

SOLOMON When thou ſitteſt to 
eat with a ruler, conſider diligently 
what is before thee ; and put a knife 
to thy throat, if thou be a man of 
appetite. Be not deſirous of his dain- 
ties, for they are deceitful meats, 

Be not amongſt Wine bibbers, 
amongſt riotous caters of fleſh; for 
the Drunkard and the Glutton {hall 
come to poyerty. 121 

He 
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He that is a companion of riotous 


men ſhameth his father. 


The earth cannot bear a fool, when 
he is full of meat. 

Who hath woe, who hath ſorrow, 
who hath contentions, who hath bab- 
lings, who hath wounds without 
cauſe, who hath redneſs of eyes ? 
They that tarry long at the wine, 
they that go to ſeck mixed wine. 

Look not on the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth its colour in the 
cup, when it moveth itſelf aright: : 
At the laſt it biteth like a Serpent, 
and ſtingeth like an Adder: Thine 
eyes ſhall behold ſtrange women, 
and thine heart ſhall utter perverſe 
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 Tz8a1an: Wo unto them that riſe 
up early in the morning, that they 
may follow ſtrong drink, that con- 
tinue until night, *till wine inflame 


them. Wo unto them that are mighty 


to drink wine, and men of ſtrength 


to mingle ſtrong drink. 

Son or SIRACH: By ſurfeiting 
many have periſhed, but he that 
taketh heed prolongeth his lite. 

Jesus: If the evil ſervant ſhall 
ſay in his heart, My Lord delayeth 


his coming, and ſhall begin to ſmite 


his fellow ſervants, and to eat and 
drink with-the drunken : the Lord of 


that ſervant ſhall come in a day when 


he looketh not for him, and in an 
hour when he is not aware of, and 
M ſhall 
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ſhall cut him aſunder, and appoint 
him his portion with hypocrites, there 
ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing of 
teeth. 

Take heed to yourſelves, leſt at 
any time your hearts be overcharged 
with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, and 


ſo that day come upon you unawares, 


Paul.: Let us walk honeſtly as in 
the day, not 1n rioting and drunken- 
neſs, not in chambering and wanton- 
neſs: but put ye on the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and make not proviſion for 
the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof. 


| Whole end is deſtruction, whoſe | 
God is their belly, whoſe glory is 
their ſhame. 

The 


| 
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The grace of God that bringeth 
ſalvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us that denying ungodlineſs 
and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſo— 
berly, righteouſly, and godlily in this 
world. | 

I have written to you, if any one 
that is called a brother, be a drun- 
kard, with ſach an one not to keep 
company, nor to eat with him. 

Drunkenneſs, revellings, and ſuch 
like, of which I tell you, as I have 
often told you in time paſt, that they 
that do ſuch things ſhall not inherit 
the kingdom of God. 

HO M E R: 
Scon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves they 
loſt, 


And drank oblivion of their native coaſt. 
M 2 Inſtant 
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Inſtant her circling wand the Goddeſs 


waves, 
To Hogs transforms them, and the ſty 
receives. Pope. 


PyTHAGoRaAsS : Drunkenneſs is the 


ſtudy of madneſs. 


Chooſe the beſt kind of life, and 
cuſtom will ſoon make it agreeable. 
Zxxo: A wiſe man will drink 
wine, but will not ſuffer himſelf to be 
intoxicated by it. 

HippocrAaTEs: If a man eat little 
and drink little, he brings no diſorder 
upon himſelf. 

It is very injurious to health to load 
the body with more food than it is 
able to bear, and uſe no exerciſe to 


1 


carry off this exceſs. 


It 
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It is alſo prejudicial to ſwallow a 
variety of heterogeneous food; for the 
diſcordant qualities of ſuch diflimilar 
aliment create inteſtine commotion, 
and are digeſted, {ome ſooner, others 
later. 

PLaTo: On my arrival in Sicih, 
that life, vulgarly pronounced happy, 
which was a perpetual round of 1ta- 
lian and Syracuſan luxury, was by no 
means agreeable to me—to eat to 
ſatiety twice in one day—never to 
ſleep alone—This is a way of life in 
which no perſon will ever become 
wile. 

ANACHARSIS: This famous Scy- 
hian philoſopher being aſked how it 
was poſſible a perſon might contract 

M3; 2 diſ- 
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a diſlike to wine, anſwered, by be- 
holding the indecencies of the drun- 
ken. 

SOCRATES: Nature's real wants are 
few; but the cravings of fancy are 
infinite. 

Epicukus: Give me but bread 
and water, and I will diſpute the 
point of felicity with Jupiter himſelf, 

Cricrxro: Temperance is the ſource 
of great peace and tranquillity to 
men, for it brings their deſires and 
averſions under the laws of reaſon. 

SENECA : Inebriety is nothing elſe 
than a voluntary inſanity. 

CornaRo: Of all parts of a feaſt, 
that which one leaves does one the 
moſt good, 


O weatchad 
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O wretched and unhappy Italy! 
cannot you ſee, that intemperance 
murders every year more of your ſub- 
jects, than you could loſe by the moſt 
cruel plague, or by fire and ſword in 
many battles? Thoſe truly ſhameful 
feaſts, now fo much in faſhion, and 
ſo intolerably profuſe, that no tables 
are large enough to hold the diſhes, 
which renders it neceſſary to heap 
them one upon another; thole feaſts, 
I ſay, are ſo many battles; and how 
is it poſſible to live amongſt ſuch a 
multitude of jarring foods and dif- 
orders? Put a ſtop to this abuſe for 
God's ſake, for there is nor, I am cer- 
tain of it, a vice more abominable 
than this in the eyes of the Divine 

M 4 Ma» 
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majeſty, nor more pernicious to your- - 
ſelves. 

SiR WILLIAM TEMPLE: O Tem- 
perance, thou virtue without pride, 
and fortune without envy. That 
giveſt indolence of body and tran- 
quillity of mind. The beſt guardian 
of youth, and ſupport of old age. 
The precept of Reaſon as well as 
Religion, and Phyſician of the ſoul as 
well as the body. The tutelar god- 
deſs of health, and univerſal medi- 
cine of life. That clears the head, 
and cleanſes the blood. That eaſes 
the ſtomach, and purges the bowels, 
That ſtrengthens the nerves, en- 
lightens the eyes, and comforts the 
heart; in a word, that ſecures and 


perfects 
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perfects digeſtion, and thereby avoids 


the fumes and winds, to which we 


owe the cholic and ſpleen, thoſe cru- 
dities and ſharp humours, that feed 
the ſcurvy and gout, and thoſe ſlimy 
dregs, of which the gravel and ſtone 
are formed within us—diſeaſes to 
which mankind 1s expoſed rather by 
the vitiouſneſs than by the frailty of 
our nature ; and by which we often 
condemn ourſelves to greater tor- 
ments and miſeries of life, than have 
perhaps been yet invented by anger 
or revenge, or inflicted by the greateſt 
tyrants upon the worſt of men. 

Appison : It is ſaid of Diogenes, 


that meeting a young man, who was 


going to a feaſt, he took him up in 


the 
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the ſtreet and carried him home to his 
friends, as one who was running into 
imminent danger, had not he pre- 
vented him. What would that Phi- 
loſopher have ſaid, had he been pre- 
ſent at the gluttony of a modern 
meal? Would not he have thought 
the maſter of a family mad, and have 
begged his ſervants to tie down his 
hands, had he ſeen him devour fowl, 
fiſh and fleſh ; ſwallow oil and vine- 
gar, wines and ſpices; throw down 
fallads of twenty different herbs, 
ſauces of an hundred ingredients, 
confections and fruits of numberleſs 
ſweets and flavours? What unnatu- 
ral motions and counter ferments muſt 
ſuch a medley of intemperance pro- 
duce 
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duce in the body! For my part, 
when I behold a faſhionable table fer 
out in all its magnilicence, I fancy 
that I ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumer- 
able diſtempers lying in ambuſcade 
among the diſhes. 

HorrMan: Intemperance may be 
properly termed the Executioner of 
mankind [gencris humani Carnifex.)] 


Dr. Capocan: However com- 


mon it may be for men, that ſuffer, 


to complain of the evils of life, as 
the unavoidable lot of humanity ; 
would they ſtop but for a moment to 
conſider them in the light of reaſon 


and philoſophy, they would find little 


or no foundation for them in nature; 
but 
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but that every man was the real au- 
thor of all or moſt of his own miſeries. 
Whatever doubts may be entertained 
of moral evils, the natural, for the 
moſt part, ſuch as bodily infirmity, 
ſickneſs, and pain; all that claſs of 
complaints which the learned call 
chronic diſcaſes, we moſt undoubt- 
edly bring upon ourſelves by our own 
indulgences. 

Dx. Price: I have repreſented 
particularly, the great difference be- 
tween the probabilities of human 
life in towns and in country pariſhes z 
and from the facts I have recited, it 
appears, that the further we go from 
the artificial and irregular modes of 
living in great towns, the fewer of 


mankind 
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mankind die in the fir} ſtages of life, 
and the more in its I/ ſtages. The 
lower animals (except ſuch as have 
been taken under human manage- 
ment) ſcem in general to enjoy the 
full period of exiſtence allotted them, 
and to die chiefly of old age: And 
were any obſervations to be made 
among ſavages, perhaps the ſame 
would be found to be true of them. 
—Dzeartn is an evil to which the 
order of providence has ſubjected 
every inhabitant of this earth; but 
to man it has been rendered unſpeak- 
ably more an evil than it was deſigned 
to be. The greateſt part of that 
black catalogue of diſcaſes which 
ravage human life, is the offspring 


of 
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of the tenderneſs, the luxury, and the 
corruptions introduced by the vices 
and falle refinements of civil ſociety. 
That delicacy which is injured by 
every breath of air, and that rotten- 
neſs of conſtitution which is the effect 
of intemperance and debauchery, were 
never intended by the Author of na- 
ture; and it is impoſſible, that they 
ſhould not lay the foundation of num- 


berleſs ſuſſerings, and terminate in 


premature and miſerable deaths. 
Let us then value more the ſimpli— 
city and innocence of a life agreeable 


to nature; and learn to conſider no- 


thing as ſavageneſs but malevolence, 
ignorance, and wickedneſs. The or- 
der of nature is wile and kind. In a 
con- 
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conformity to it conſiſt health and 
long life; grace, honour, virtue, and 
Joy. But nature turned out of its 
way will always puniſh. The wicked 
ſhall not live out half their days. Cri- 
minal exceſſes embitter and cut ſhort 
our preſent exiſtence; and the higheſt 


authority has taught us to expect, 


that they will not only kill the Sy, 


but the ou; and deprive us of an 


EVERLASTING EXISTENCE, 


—— 
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